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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE year 1921 ended in such shame and humiliation for 
the British Government as to cloud the prospects at the 
opening of the New Year. But at least 
Britons are entitled to hope that nothing 
worse may be in store for them than what 
they have lately suffered at the hands of their rulers. We 
ought to have touched bottom. It is now obvious to the 
meanest understanding that our mighty Coalition of all 
the talents, most of the virtues and some of the cowards 
was steadily riding for a fall in Ireland. Half-hearted 
attempts to restore order failed, partly because they were 
half-hearted, also because they were never meant to succeed. 
The whole business was “an organized hypocrisy,” as 
Disraeli once termed another Government that tried to 
ride with the hounds and run with the hare. There is 
every reason to believe that some weeks or months before 
open “‘ negotiations’ began with the Irish Terrorists, and 
while Ministers were still making a show of supporting the 
Crown Forces and the Birkenheads were mouthing their 
spurious patriotism in the House of Lords, intrigues were 
afoot between “‘emissaries”’ of Downing Street and Sinn 
Fein agents, in the course of which the latter, we may be 
sure, picked up information invaluable to their military 
operations. It was then that the pass was sold. The 
subsequent situation only becomes comprehensible when. 
we realize that Ministers were disloyal to their own servants, 
who were never allowed to take the elementary steps 
necessary to suppress any formidable armed rebellion. 
There was no unity of command on the Irish front, but a 
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chaos of conflicting authorities; no attempt to organize a 
proper Intelligence Department or to purge the other 
Departments of De Valera’s spies. Neither Army, Navy 
nor Air Force was given a chance. The Crown Forces 
struggled valiantly against a ubiquitous foe with their 
right hands firmly tied behind their backs, and whenever, 
despite the appalling handicaps under which they laboured, 
they appeared to be getting the better of the murder gangs, 
some fresh handicap was imposed upon them, or some 
political intervention occurred to enhearten the enemy, 
It was a fight to a finish between Dail Eireann, which was 
“out to win,” and a Coalition that at any rate acted as 
though it was “out to lose.” Such a contest could only 
end in one way, namely, in the defeat of Defeatism. 


WHEN there is no will to win, disaster is assured, but at 
least the Coalition may congratulate themselves on com 

nk passing a Defeat of unprecedented propor: 
Fu tions, the effect of which echoes and re-echoes 
round the world. It is a blow to British prestige, com- 
pletely eclipsing all previous achievements of the littlest 
of Little Englanders. The Conservative Party lived for 
many years on its outcry against “‘ Majuba” and “ Khar. 
toum.” What are these minor treacheries as compared 
with what their leaders have now done? The Boers caught 
a small British Force asleep in an unfavourable position 
in an unknown country. It was overcome in a gallant 
fight. A Home Government largely composed of avowed 
shirkers of Imperial Responsibilities dispatched a large 
army to South Africa, to retrieve this “‘ regrettable incident,” 
and then decided that the game was not worth the candle. 
It was a miserable affair, though almost respectable, if not 
heroic, as compared with what latter-day Unionists have 
done. These ‘‘ Statesmen,” so-called, owe their entire 
position in public life to their pose as patriots, to their 
supposed appreciation of elementary national duties and 
readiness to face responsibilities, including the maintenance 
of the United Kingdom as one and indivisible. Gladstone's 
desertion of Gordon was a paltry offence as compared with 
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the present desertion of the Irish Loyalists North and South. 
After all, a serious albeit tardy effort was made by the 
Government of the day to save Gordon. There has been 
nothing of the kind to-day. It has been one prolonged, 
unbroken and unconscionable scuttle from those whom His 
Majesty’s Ministers themselves described as “assassins.” 
Can they be surprised that the unexplained enigma should 
encourage the suspicion that the surrender to Sinn Fein 
has from first to last been inspired by no nobler impulse 
than Funk ? 


OncE negotiations ’’ opened between men who knew what 
they wanted and were determined to have it and Parlia- 
, mentary politicians merely manceuvring for 
position and chiefly concerned to bamboozle 
the British public into believing that things were the exact 
opposite of what they seemed, there could only be one 
issue. The chicken-hearted swashbucklers of Downing 
Street in effect conceded the victory to De Valera by con- 
senting.to a Truce and by inviting those responsible for 
the murder of nearly 600 British officers and men to 
come to London in order to settle the future Government 
of Ireland. The Terrorists made a favour of assenting. 
From that moment they were in a position to dictate 
terms. The “‘ negotiations ’’ vociferously advertised in the 
Press were all moonshine. There were no negotiations in 
the usual acceptance of that term, though there was a 
certain amount of make-believe for Coalition face-saving 
purposes. Sinn Fein did practically all the taking—the 
British Government all the giving. Besides the published 
Agreement we may be sure there were secret articles pro- 
viding further sacrifices at the expense of British tax- 
payers. There has never been anything approaching so 
complete a capitulation by any body calling itself a civi- 
lized Government to any Armed Rebellion in the history 
of the world as that of ‘‘ our only possible Prime Minister ”’ 
and “his only possible colleagues.” But they cannot 
have it both ways. If it be statesmanship to do what 
they have done, it was criminal to postpone the operation 
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for two years. An “Trish Free State’? could have been 
more easily constituted and with a better prospect of 
success in 1919 than in 1921. By delaying the act, in 
which Coalition orators profess inordinate pride, they trans- 
ferred from the shoulders of the Irish Terrorists to them- 
selves no small share of the guilt for the horrors of the 
Hamar Greenwood régime. This reflection should con- 
tribute to abate the smug self-complacency with which 
our White-Flaggers are patting themselves on the back 
for betraying every principle to which they were pledged, 
It should likewise give pause to the ‘ Lie-Hard Press,” 
The less boasting we have just now either from politicians 
or their journalists, implicated in this Irish ramp, the 
better for everyone, especially themselves. 


AFTER much coming and going between London and 
Dublin, accompanied by the usual rumours, the Surrender 

" » Conference culminated in the early days of 
December. At the eleventh hour the Scut- 
tlers seem to have had a fresh attack of “‘ nerves” and 
there was a pretended “‘ deadlock.’ The Attorney-General 
was dispatched to Leicester to make a forcible-feeble 
speech suggesting that there was some point at which 
even Coalitioners would stop running away. Irishmen are 
nothing if not theatrical, and we should receive their 
sensational accounts of the “closing scenes’? among the 
“negotiators”? in Downing Street with many grains of 
salt. The notion that after giving away substantially 
everything in sight Mr. Lloyd George—who had during 
many dismal weeks been looking down the barrel of 
Michael Collins’s automatic pistol—suddenly found his 
courage and charged his opponents to “Sign or Fight” 
may be good enough for the Sunday Press. or for election- 
eering purposes in Dublin, but it won’t go down elsewhere. 
Having got a great deal more than they ever dared anti- 
cipate in their most sanguine moments, Messrs. Arthur 
Griffith, Michael Collins and the rest of them had little 
or no hesitation about signing, though for ulterior purposes 
they were prepared to make a favour of it. Whereupon 
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Coalition pressmen dilated on the ‘‘ tremendous struggle,” 
the “all-night sitting,” the protracted dialectal wrest- 
ling” between the opposing sides before the De Valera 
delegates could make up their minds to sign the terms 
they had imposed on the Defeatists of Downing Street. 
It was instantly published and hailed as a masterpiece of 
statecraft. It was suggestively entitled ‘‘ A Treaty between 
Great Britain and Ireland,” whence it may be gathered 
that ‘‘ the Irish Free State,’ as the new nation is named 
after the evil precedent of the Orange Free State, is some- 
thing more than a Dominion. The Mother-country does 
not make .“ Treaties” with her Daughter Nations, and 
though Parliamentarians may amuse themselves and 
bemuse us by nicknaming Ireland a Dominion, she becomes 
effectively a separate Sovereign State, whose most active 
and aggressive citizens make no concealment of their 
intention to remove whatever paper restrictions stand 
between her and such independence as Holland, Switzer- 
land or Portugal enjoys. The one and only thing we 
cannot afford to do is to delude ourselves as to the status 
acquired by Ireland. It is set out in black and white. 
We don’t ask our readers to take our opinion of it. We 
frankly dislike and distrust a Settlement which in our 
judgment, so far from settling the Irish question, will im- 
mensely aggravate it and create a fresh crop of crises for 
“the predominant partner.” Our readers are fully as 
competent as we are to form their own conclusions. If 
they are able to take a more hopeful view of the outlook, 
so much the better for their present peace of mind. We 
sincerely hope such optimism may be justified in the event. 


By this ‘“‘ Treaty’ Ireland is formally accorded the Con- 
stitutional status of every other Dominion in the British 
: Empire, though, unlike them, she becomes 
pectin a ‘Free State.’ Canada is taken as the 
particular model, because constitutionally 

Canada is regarded by International lawyers as more in- 
dependent than other Dominions. As Irishmen attach 
peculiar importance to words—they are indeed the slaves 
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of phrases—special significance attaches to the wording 
of the so-called Oath of Allegiance to be taken by members 
of Parliament in the Irish Free State. On this point there 
is alleged to have been ‘‘a desperate struggle’ behind the 
scenes. It is unlike any other oath in the world, and if 
Lord Birkenhead be its author, he may at any rate be con- 
gratulated on his originality if on little else. This oath 
runs as follows: 


I... do solemnly swear true faith and allegiance to the Constitution of the 
Irish Free State as by law established, and that I will be faithful to H.M. King 
George V, his heirs and successors by law, in virtue of the common citizenship 
of Ireland with Great Britain and her adherence to, and membership of, the 
group of nations forming the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


In other words, there is no oath of allegiance to the 
King, but only a declaration of “ fidelity,” whatever that 
may be worth in the mouths of men who are only asked 
to swear allegiance to the Constitution of the Irish Free 
State while most of them are already under oath to an 
Independent Irish Republic! The Irish Free State assumes 
her share of liability for the service of the National Debt 
and the payment of War Pensions, though we are warned 
that she will put in considerable counter-claims or “ sets- 
off,’ and in cases of disagreement there will be “ arbitration,” 
conceivably by some foreign tribunal. The Free State 
undertakes her own “coastal defence,’ whatever this may 
mean, but until she has her own Navy and her own sub- 
marines the British Navy will supply the wherewithal, 
though even during this interval the Free State may main- 
tain such vessels as are needed to protect her revenue and 
fisheries. Against whom, one may inquire, is protection 
required that the British Fleet cannot supply ? Ireland 
undertakes to afford harbour facilities in peace and in war 
to the Imperial Forces, but this concession is nullified by 
the fact that she will have her own Army, though there is 
a paper restriction as to its size which obviously means 
nothing. Compensation is to be paid to the police and 
other public servants who may be discharged by the Free 
State, save as regards the Auxiliary Police Force and recent 
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British recruits for the Royal Irish Constabulary, for whose 
compensation the British Government becomes responsible. 


As regards Ulster, it is provided that until a month after 
the passing of the Act of Parliament embodying this Agree- 
‘ .__ ment, that Act shall not apply to Northern 
Birkenheadism Ireland, where the present ae of govern- 
ment will remain unless it be decided by both Houses of 
the Northern Parliament within that month that members 
shall be returned to the Parliament of the Irish Free State. 
If, during that month, an Address be presented to the King 
by both Houses of the Northern Parliament, the powers 
of the Free State shall not extend to Northern Ireland, but 
in that case there is to be some rectification of ‘‘ boundaries ” 
by a Commission consisting of three persons, one appointed 
by the Free State, one by Northern Ireland and a Chairman 
chosen by the British Government. After the treatment 
which Ulster has received from the Coalition, no one can 
be astonished at the dismay and indignation aroused in 
Belfast by this stab in the back. How can we expect 
Ulstermen to trust any chairman selected by Birkenheads ? 
If no Address to the Crown be presented by Northern Ireland 
within the appointed month, its Government and Parliament 
retain their present powers, but the Irish Free State will 
have power to deal with any matter in Northern Ireland 
over which the existing Northern Parliament has no present 
authority. The meaning of all this rigmarole is that Ulster 
may subject herself to the Dublin Sinn Fein Parliament if 
she pleases, and if she refuses she passes under it for certain 
purposes, apparently exchanging the jurisdiction of the 
British Parliament in some respects for that of her implac- 
able enemies. It is a dastardly form of coercion, all the more 
cynical because in violation of the promises on the face 
of which Ulster accepted her Parliament and in flat contra- 
diction of categorical pledges reiterated by all Coalition 
Ministers who have spoken on this subject. There is, 
needless to say, the usual “‘ eyewash,” in the shape of paper 
safeguards which impose on no one, Ulstermen least of all. 
Thus Article 16 makes a pretence of prohibiting any Irish 
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Parliament from directly or indirectly endowing a particular 
religion or prohibiting or restricting the exercise of 4 
particular religion. Other Articles set up a Provisional 
Government, composed of the sitting members of the Sinn 
Fein Parliament, who will administer Southern Ireland 
between the passing of the Act and the constitution of the 
Free State, an interval restricted to twelve months. Thus 
the Terrorists enter their inheritance immediately the 
various coteries composing Dail Eireann can come to terms 
concerning the division of the spoils, over which they 
have been fighting like wild cats ever since, with scanty 
regard for the season of Peace on earth and Good Will 
among men. 


In the eyes of politicians who pride themselves on being 
** practical,’ Truth, Honour, Honesty, Justice, Courage, 

Loyalty, Principles—indeed, all the finer at- 
The End? tributes of mankind—count as dross, however 
useful to decorate the perorations of the platform. Their 
single criterion is Success. Were their Irish policy successful 
from their own point of view, nothing else would matter. 
Were it successful from the larger point of view by bringing 
Peace and contentment to Ireland and friendship among 
the British Isles, something might be said for it, however 
detestable the incidence of the intrigue and the perfidy 
towards Protestant Ulster. That “‘the end justifies the 
means” is a Jesuitical doctrine popular with Parliamen- 
tarians. But what is to be the end in this case ? Confusion 
worse confounded, culminating in a bloodier war than any 
that has ever been fought on Irish soil? We trust not. 
Many Englishmen fondly imagine that they have now 
finished with Ireland and have heard the last of a country 
with which they have long been “fed up.’’ Almost any 
Settlement that settled the problem would be acceptable 
on this side of St. George’s Channel. The surrender arouses 
no enthusiasm except among the Shallow Pates, who 
enthuse about everything. So far as there is acquiescence 
it arises from a feeling that the Irish are impossible, and 
that it is better they should make their own mess than 
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that we should do it for them. British policy has failed 
because there was none. Our Sentimentalists, hocused by 
the Hystericals and Histrions abounding in that neurotic 


‘community, were strong enough to prevent common sense 


from getting an innings, and the trail of the politician did 
the rest. But when we observe the attitude in which the 
new ‘“‘ Free State”? approaches the Freedom thus suddenly 


east upon her, and note the demeanour of her chosen leaders, 


we fear that her last state may be immeasurably worse 
than her first and that the prospects of permanent peace in 
the now dis-United Kingdom are precarious in the extreme. 
Amid the orgy of lying and hypocrisy which has made this 
winter hideous, one man on the Terrorists’ side has dared 
to speak the truth—we shall be glad of the name of any 
British Minister of whom as much may be said—and he 
has accordingly become the béte noire of the Dope Press, 
which denounces “ President’ De Valera almost as viru- 
lently as it abuses Lord Carson. 


It is always intolerable to politicians engaged in hum- 
bugging the public when one of their number won’t play 

the game. The Head of the Irish Terrorists 
The Intoler- =. be everything that his bitterest - 

nents aver. We can well believe it. His 
is not an attractive character. He may be a murderer, a 
swindler engaged in feathering his own nest and execrating 
England from no love of Ireland, but merely because he 
is the paid Agent of Russian Bolsheviks or American 
Anarchists. All this and much more may be true. He 
would not be where he is were he different to what he is. 
But among all the Lie-Hards he has steadily stuck to one 
truth, which he proclaims in season and out of season, and 
in that he has refused to echo the falsehoods by which 
Coalitioners count on gulling Britons, we confess to being 
grateful to him. Many a patriotic elector, if presented 
with a Ballot Paper containing only two names, namely 
“De Valera” and Birkenhead,’ might hesitate to place 
his cross against the latter name, even though a vote for 
Birkenhead were regarded as a vote for “‘ Mike”’ Collins. 
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The “ President,” we are told, is exclusively animated by 
the fear of losing his job—this from politicians who have 
lately sold their souls in order to keep their jobs! His 
real offence is ‘‘ very otherwise.” He told the truth to the 
Pope at the height of the “ negotiations,’’ when he offen- 
sively disclaimed all allegiance to the British Sovereign, 
He repeated it in the closing hours of the Surrender Con- 
ference, and again on the publication of the Treaty, which 
he formally denounced in a Manifesto as being “in violent 
conflict with the wishes of this Nation as expressed freely 
in successive elections during the past three years.” The 
“President”’ is an out-and-out Republican—how could 
any President be anything else ?—and though in the eyes 
of practical politicians Monarchy and Republic are indis- 
tinguishable terms so long as either is run by practical 
politicians, there are theorists with whom these distinctions 
count. 


THe sham Oath of Allegiance, although a patent fraud in 
the eyes of those who drafted it, and explicitly explained 

away as such in the Sinn Fein official organ, 
aaa apparently sticks in De Valera’s ‘“‘ gizzard.” 

He will have none of it, and to the stupefaction 
of the Coalition, the Dope Press and all our illusionists and 
delusionists, who were at the moment swimming in a sea of 
slobber, the President at once set to work to persuade Dail 
Eireann to repudiate the Masterpiece of Statecraft issuing 
from the Surrender Conference. Some astute onlookers 
regard the prolonged pantomime that ensued in Dublin, 
which has already run for ten days at the time of writing, 
as, so to speak, a “‘ put-up job’ between the De Valera and 
the Collins factions, staged for the benefit of their friends in 
Downing Street, who promptly utilized it as conclusive 
evidence of the wonderful “concessions” extorted from 


the Terrorists by our artful Premier, who had thus cleverly 


shattered the happy family in Dublin. All things are possible 
under Irish and Welsh auspices. The Dublin pantomime 
may conceivably have been prearranged for the beguilement 
of dull-witted Saxons, but it seems to us to have got rather 
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beyond a joke or a job. The patriots have belaboured one 
another as though their opponents were Englishmen. 
If this be a sham fight in the interests of the Coalition, it 
is the first time Sinn Feiners have shown any consideration 
for their ‘‘ co-negotiators.” In any case it has dealt a 
damaging blow to Dail Eireann. Many eyes are opening 
all over the world to the fact long and painfully known to 
their nearest neighbours, namely that these tribal Irish 
are hopeless. They remind one of the Wanderlog in Kipling’s 
Jungle Book. As against the theory of the “‘ put-up job” 
it is possible that De Valera’s obstruction is not solely 
inspired by the fact that the Treaty precludes Ireland for 
the present from electing any “ President,” but that as a 
convinced Republican—there are such things—he objects 
to any ‘‘association”’? with a Monarchy, and refuses to 
profess a “‘ fidelity ” he does not feel merely because some 
of his colleagues have temporarily changed their coats. He 
has anyhow educated the British public on the Irish question 
and brought home to all of us the unspeakable crime of 
the Coalition in surrendering full national powers, including 
possession of an Army, a future Navy, alias submarines, to 
say nothing of the taxation of British Trade, to a community 
so implacably hostile that in order to get any majority for 
this Treaty its negotiators deem it necessary to issue a 
statement explaining that Lord Birkenhead’s sheet-anchor, 
the Oath of Allegiance, is only an oath in name, signifying 
nothing. Here is this precious declaration in New Ireland, 
which we commend to the Attorney-General, as the Lord 
Chancellor is past praying for: 


. . . It is objectionable only because it implies association with the British 
Empire. In itself it is harmless, and as its primary allegiance is to the Irish 
Free State, it is as weak an oath as could be devised... . 


From the outset of the conflict in Dail Eireann, the Downing 
Street Press assured us that De Valera hadn’t ‘“‘a dog’s 
as chance” against the ratifiers, who would 
amg carry the Agreement by an overwhelming 
majority, as well they might, considering 

that under its provisions Ireland becomes in fact an 
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independent nation, and can convert herself into g 
Republic whenever she chooses, and secede from the 
Association of Nations “known as the British Empire” 
as she pleases. An oath more or less to men who have taken 
several is immaterial. They want the substance of power, 
the form matters little to practical politicians. Arthur 
Griffith & Co. are furious with De Valera for being “a 
doctrinaire”’ and “a prig,” still more for his obstinacy in 
insisting on washing all this dirty linen in public and on 
taking the world behind the Irish scenes. But so far from 
the ‘“‘ Extremists”? being smashed by these so-called 
“Moderates ’’ (of whose moderation we hear more than 
we see), as one day followed another without any vote being 
taken, Ministerial optimists once more changed their tune, 
and as Christmas appreached they were “in the dumps.” 
Originally we were promised a 90 per cent. majority of Dail 
Eireann for Ratification, then a majority of two to one; 
but gradually the estimates fell to a twenty majority and 
then a ten majority. Next we were told that “ double 
figures’ could hardly be expected in such a keen and close 
struggle, and as we go to Press, the same prophets who 
only a few days ago were predicting ‘‘a glorious victory ” 
for the “men of honour’’—dear to Lord Birkenhead and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain—are actually doubtful whether 
the Masterpiece will be carried! Experts who have been 
as uniformly wrong as these may be wrong again. We don’t 
pretend to know whether De Valera or Collins has the upper 
hand, nor do we care one brass farthing. It will be ancient 
history to the reader. Anyhow, enough has already happened 
in Dublin to damn Coalition politicians for all time and 
to cause some of them to figure in history in the noble 
company of Judas Iscariot. It is their deliberate and 
avowed policy to constrain Ulster, by making her position 


impossible, to place her wealth, her industry, her people 


at the mercy of the fanatics, the obscurantists, the re- 
actionaries, the charlatans and the cut-throats who have 
lately disported themselves in Dublin. 
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Have any body of men calling themselves a Government 
ever made so ghastly « mess of anything as our Heaven- 

born Coalition of this Irish business? If 
Glee there be any blunder still unperpetrated by 
Mr. Lloyd George, the Marquis Curzon, K.G., the Viscount 
Birkenhead and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, we should like 
to hear of it. We may be sure it will be speedily committed 
by our vaunted Political Strategists. Sense, we had almost 
said sanity, enjoined that before the British Parliament 
was invited to stultify itself by a rapturous ratification of 
an ignominious Surrender, Ministers should at least wait 
to see how Ireland received the Treaty. The only shade of a 
shadow of a pretext for our Government’s eating all this 
dirt was that it was the only way to placate the Irish, who 
would, we were told, be off their heads with joy at getting 
what Parnell hardly dreamed of, what Gladstone never 
contemplated. Coalition Ministers refused to wait a day— 
the ink was hardly dry on Surrender when the Lord 
Chancellor and Mr. Austen Chamberlain hurried off 
to Birmingham—of all places—to boast of their prodigious 
achievement, other Ministers in other places doing like- 
wise, while enthusiastic congratulatory cablegrams poured 
in from all over the world—in some cases, it is said, 
because they were solicited. Dominion Premiers doubtless 
received a travesty of a Treaty which they neither 
would nor could approve were they aware of the text. 
As it was, Mr. Massie, the New Zealand Prime Minister, 
who is rarely caught napping and realizes with whom he 
has to deal, said exactly the word in season when he ex- 
pressed a hope that the Treaty might cause disloyalists to 
become loyal. Naturally, foreign nations, for whose interests 
the Coalition has displayed indifference if not hostility 
since the Armistice, welcomed the weakening of British 
prestige and British security by the establishment of a 
potentially hostile base on our exposed flank, and the 
creation of a fresh source of international intrigue that 
would always be directed against British interests. Con- 
sidering the treatment meted out to them by Downing 
Street, Allied and friendly nations would hardly have 
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been human had they not enjoyed the mortification of 
proud and perfidious Albion. Among those whose glee 
knew no bounds were Krassin, Lenin, Trotsky, all the 
Germans from the ex-Kaiser downwards, Gandhi, Zaghloul, 
Mustapha Kemal, King Constantine of Greece, etc. The 
sight of the Government of a Great Power seeking suicide 
cannot be other than gratifying to those who wish it ill, 


A spEcIAL Session of Parliament was opened for the sole 
purpose of ratifying the Surrender. This was shrewdly 
timed to coincide with the similar demon. 
stration anticipated of Dail Eireann in Dublin. 
If the British Parliament was transported 
with joy because British Ministers pledged to preserve the 
unity of the United Kingdom had destroyed it and made 
Ministers of those they had previously denounced as mur: 
derers, surely the Irish, who had gained whatever we had 
lost, would manifest at least as much satisfaction. No 
such thing. The King opened Parliament in person with 
the utmost pomp and circumstance, expressing his “ heart- 
felt joy’? at the Agreement in the King’s Speech, which 
is the handiwork of His Majesty’s Ministers. But as these 
are gn a chronic state of “ heartfelt joy” over their every 
action, the phrase is less significant than it sounds. The 
Prime Minister had the hardihood to tell the House of 
Commons, the majority of whose members will swallow 
anything from him, that “‘ by this Agreement we win a deep, 
abiding and passionate loyalty. Our peril will be Ireland’s 
danger, our fears will be her anxiety, our victory will be 
her joy.” It is only charitable to assume that Mr. Lloyd 
George was not very well in giving vent to such rubbish. 
He had not long to await the answer from Dail Eireann. 
Mr. Gavan Duffy—one of the signatories of the Surrender 
Treaty—went to the length of declaring that the Agreement 
“inflicted a grievous wound upon the dignity of the Irish 
nation by thrusting the King of England upon them. They 
could, however, relegate the King of England to exterior 
darkness as far as they could, and they could do it to a 
very considerable extent.”’ Such is the “ passionate loyalty ” 
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promised by Mr. Lloyd George and vouched for by Viscount 
Birkenhead. For this Lord Curzon incurs the contempt 
of all self-respecting Englishmen, and Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain abandons everything for which his father stood. It 
may not be magnificent, but it is Politics. There were 
some spirited protests in the Commons, and the “‘ Diehards,” 
led by Colonel Gretton and Mr. Rupert Gwynne, mustered 
58 votes against the Infamy, which was approved by 
401 members. 


MINISTERS were more uncomfortable in the House of Lords, 
where they thrust forward the most eminent “ Dugouts ” 

. they could collect to bless their miraculous 
a achievement in giving away everything in 
return for nothing. Aged Home Rulers 
avowed they could not have done it better themselves. 
The outstanding feature of the debate was the dressing-down 
of his life which Lord Curzon received from Lord Carson, 
who made no attempt to conceal his profound indignation 
at this base betrayal or his contempt for the betrayers. 
Even Lord Curzon’s self-complacency broke down as his 
conduct was held up to the execration of his Peers. The 
Surrender was not inspired by Statesmanship but by 
Funk—the Coalition had capitulated to the revolver. Lord 
Carson scornfully declared, ‘“‘ The most loathsome people of 
all are those who will sell their friends for the purpose of 
conciliating their enemies.” That was what Lords Curzon, 
Birkenhead and their colleagues had done. We need not 
say how deeply we sympathize with Ulstermen at this 
fateful hour, nor how keenly we regret that until it was 
too late they trusted the Prime Minister, in whom they 
continued to express implicit confidence long after ignorant 
outsiders, such as the writers of the National Review, 
insisted that he was a dangerous fraud, who would “let 
down” anybody who believed in him. The Duke of 
Northumberland moved the Diehard resolution in the 
House of Lords in an admirable speech, being supported 
by every Peer with a soul to call his own, several of whom 
made speeches of exceptional merit—notably Lord Finlay, 
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Lord Salisbury, Lord Sumner—which we only regret we 
have not the space to epitomize. The Lord Chancellor 
took his baiting very badly and completely lost his temper, 
but generally gave the impression that he knew he wag 
sinning against the light. Ministers generally, in private 
as in public, in discussing their ‘ supreme act of statesman. 
ship,” talk and look like men with guilty consciences. The 
Duke of Northumberland’s motion was rejected—the Peers 
are almost as much under the thumb of the Coalition as 
the Commons—the majority being 166 and the minority 
47. Before the division the Duke of Northumberland 
replied to the Lord Chancellor in a few simple and sincere 
sentences which offer a refreshing contrast to the fustian 
that passes for oratory. Viscount Birkenhead had sneered 
at the opposition as “‘ medieval, but I would remind him 
that he was a medievalist only five months ago.” He had 
accused them of not being constructive : 

That is to some extent true. I am not concerned with a constructive policy. 
What I am concerned with is whether this House does or does not perform 
its duty. I have only asked myself two questions. One is, Has the Govern- 
ment any moral or constitutional right—constitutional, I mean, save in the 
most technical sense—to ask this House to ratify this agreement? Has it 
any moral or constitutional right to pass this settlement at all ?—and if the 
answer is ‘‘ No,” then I say this House has no moral right to do it. Why 


should we go down to history with this betrayal on our conscience ? Why 
cannot we leave the issue in the hands of the people of this country ? 


Had the 166 Peers who turned a deaf ear to this appeal 
foreseen the performance of Dail Eireann, their number 
must have been substantially depleted. . 


Not the least deplorable feature of ‘‘the Irish tragedy,” 
as the Duke of Northumberland calls it in his masterly 

article elsewhere in this number, is the 
—_ the odious manner in which the Crown has 
been exploited by the Coalition for partisan 
purposes. Assuredly no Sovereign had more inconsiderate 
advisers than King George, whose Ministers would make 
a puppet of the Throne if they could. They take advantage 
of him in every possible way, unscrupulously misrepresenting 
every situation to him and then unwarrantably using his 
name and authority to get them out of the pit they have 
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dug for themselves. If the King could but know the extent 
to which the admirable maxim “‘ The King can do no wrong” 
has been perverted to signify “The Coalition can do no 
wrong,’ His Majesty might be on guard against the more 
extravagant suggestions made by the Prime Minister. It 
isa terrible ordeal for Loyalists to have to look on in indignant 
impotence while an arch-Demagogue—the patron of the 
Russian Soviet—utilizes the greatest of all our national 
institutions to promote his own Dictatorship. All the 
world could see how the Royal Visit to Belfast was immedi- 
ately turned into a demonstration against everything for 
which Ulster stands. We have seen the King advised to 
send congratulatory telegrams to rabidly partisan journals 
that happen to support the Prime Minister. Again, the 
Crown was imported into Mr. Lloyd George’s vendetta 
against Lord Northcliffe in repudiation of an imaginary 
interview in the United States, which had never occurred, 
as could have been ascertained by one inquiry in the proper 
quarter. These minor aggravations pale beside the latest 
constitutional outrage, viz. the unheard-of effort to stam- 
pede Parliament and the country into approval of the 
Coalition. capitulation to the deadliest enemies of the 
British Monarchy by advising the Sovereign to telegraph 
his personal congratulations on that achievement to the 
Prime Minister. We unreservedly accept the doctrine which 
lies at the root of the British Constitution, but this was 
never intended to shut the mouths of all Loyalists on such 
a problem as the dismemberment of the United Kingdom. 
When such a word as “ overjoyed”’ is put into the King’s 
mouth, it is obvious that His Majesty’s Ministers are “ not 
playing the game,” either by the Crown or by the country. 


It hardly looks as though the surrender to Sinn Fein had 
impressed the British democracy as it impresses Lords 
Curzon and Birkenhead and Mr. Austen 


What the Chamberlain, who are lost in admiration of 
Democracy 
Thinks their “‘supreme act of statesmanship”’ and 


demand due homage from the rest of us. 


It so happened that when the White Flag was at the 
VOL. LXXVIII - 38 
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topmost peak and the gushpots were in full spate in 
both Houses of Parliament and throughout the Dope 
Press, a test by-election was held in a typical London 
working-class constituency (S.E. Southwark), which at. 
the last General Election returned a Coalitioner by a 
majority of nearly 3 to 1 on the faith of the false 
pretences by which the record Lloyd George-Bonar Law 
majority was vamped up by men with their tongues 
in their cheeks. The Government that ‘‘ won the war” 
was out to ‘‘ hang the Kaiser”? and ‘‘ make the Germans 
pay,’ to say nothing of all the wonderful things promised 
to humble heroes. Southwark responded to the call in 
the following fashion : 


Com. Dawes (Co. Lib.) ate 7,208 
T. E. Naytor (Lab.).. 2,718 


Co. Lib, Majority .. 4,490 


The regrettable death of the sitting member, Commander 
Dawes, created a vacancy at a moment when Ministers 
needed a vote of confidence, which they should have 
received by an overwhelming majority had their capitulation 
to the Irish Terrorists been anything like as popular as 
their Press pretends. The Coalition standard-bearer at 
this by-election was Mr. Jacobsen, who enjoyed the usual 
advantages and probably congratulated himself on being 
nominated to a “safe seat.” The poll was declared as 
follows (December 15th) : 


T. E. Naytor (Lab.).. RC es -. 6,561 , 
T. O. JacoBsEN (Co. Lib.) .. ote -. 2,636 
H. Boor (Ind. Con.).. 2,307 


Lab. Majority .. 3,925 


Thus a Coalition majority of over 4,000 has been converted 
into a Labour majority of nearly 4,000, doubtless including 
many disgusted Conservatives who regarded a vote for 
the Labour candidate as the best way of punishing the 
Government, as the Independent Conservative was too 
late in the field to have any chance. We dislike Mr. Naylor's 
views—land nationalization, capital levy, etce.—but we would 
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sooner vote for him than for Mr. Lloyd George, Lord 
Curzon or Lord Birkenhead, who are far more likely than 
Labour to precipitate this country into Communism. 
We should never be surprised to hear that the Prime 
Minister had become anything, and that his colleagues 
had followed suit. 


THE Conservative or Unionist Party, or whatever it may 
now be called, is by no means alone at the opening of the 
ms New Year in its disgust at the conduct of 
rang its ‘‘ Leaders.” The feeling of the rank and 
aise 

file throughout the country towards the 

Curzons, the Birkenheads and the Austen Chamberlains 
is too strong to be expressed in Parliamentary language. 
That goes without saying. These men are regarded. as 
having for their own purposes betrayed and shattered the 
great work of the founders of the Unionist Party—Lord 
Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord 
Randolph Churchill and others, all of whom, if our 
Coalitioners be right in creating an Irish Free State, stand 
condemned. Why oppose the Gladstonian policy of 
Separatism for thirty-five years if Separatism be the only 
sound solution of the Anglo-Irish problem? If it be states- 
manship to capitulate to the Terror in 1921, it was states- 
manship to surrender to Parnellism and Crime. No wonder 
all Gladstonians are “ chortling”’’ at this unexpected vindica- 
tion of Gladstonianism, or that the Radical Press flatters the 
Renegades of the Carlton Club and the Primrose League to 
the top of their bent. More puzzling is the enthusiasm of 
Mr. Balfour, whose effusive congratulations from Washington 
to the Prime Minister on his “ magnificent services” in 
handing over Ireland to the Gunmen are incidentally a 
damnation of his whole political career as a Unionist leader. 
If a Disunited Kingdom was the true goal, why encourage 
the Democracy to maintain the Union and to vote for 
politicians because they were Unionists? The resentment 
against the Renegades who have sold their principles and 
their Party in order to remain in office under a Limehouse 
Demagogue is intelligible. Other Parties are likewise 
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unhappy. There is malaise throughout the political world; 
the so-called Independent Liberals—better known as Wee 
Frees—are plunged in gloom, because although continually 
declaring that “‘ the flowing tide”’ is with them they know 
it is not true. There is nothing in the immediate outlook 
to encourage them. Moreover, they find themselves saddled 
with a leader whom all the “live men” of Liberalism are 
anxious to discard, because they realize, despite his intellec. 
tual abilities, that there is little hope of their reaching 
the Promised Land under Mr. Asquith’s auspices. They 
cannot, however, effect any change without causing a 
domestic convulsion, which the Party in its parlous plight 
cannot afford. The Labour Party are also miserable; 
they cannot produce the semblance of leadership, and are 
riven by the internecine discords of second- and third-rate 
men whose feebleness is largely responsible for the tremen- 
dous set-back Trade Unionism has latterly received 


through its perversion from industrial to political purposes, ' 


for the benefit of our local Lenins and Trotskys and to 
the detriment of the working classes as a whole. Indeed, 
all parties and all classes are in the same boat. Their 
Leaders are ‘‘ wasters”’ in every sense of the word—“ out 
for themselves,” and for nothing else. 


CanaDA has caught the prevailing popular prejudice against 
Coalitions, which, sooner or later, destroys these unholy 
combinations. Professional politicians—an 
Exit a insignificant minority being inspired by 
Coalition 
patriotic motives—exploited the war in 
various countries to divide the spoils with Parliamentary 
opponents. The public were too absorbed in earthshaking 
events to notice what the Talking Men were doing so long 
as they did not interfere with strategy and prevent the 
Fighting Men from winning the war. At its close the 
latter retired to the wings, leaving the former in the centre 
of the stage. We desire to make no reflection on Canadian 
politicians, who may be radically different from the domestic 
article. British Coalitioners conceived the brilliant idea 
—from their own point of view, however disastrous from 
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the national point of view—of perpetuating a Coalition 
which was intelligible in war but is unintelligible in peace. 
We would not compare the late Canadian Cabinet with our 
Chequers Camarilla, but it looks at this distance as though, 
like British Ministers, Mr. Arthur Meighen had misjudged 
the situation and so long outstayed his welcome as to suffer 
an electoral rout from which it may take Canadian Conserva- 
tives some years to recover. Mr. Mackenzie King, the 
Liberal leader, is at the hour of writing engaged in forming 
a new Government; but, smashing as was the Conservative 
defeat, the Liberal majority is not large enough to dominate 
the situation, as the Progressives or Farmers’ Party under 
Mr. Crerar have to be reckoned with, and associated with 
the incoming Ministry if the latter is to last. The Canadian 
House of Commons, containing 235 members, is thus dis- 
tributed: Liberals, 117; Progressives, 65; Conservatives, 
51; and Labour, 2. It is not easy to distinguish between 
the different programmes of the three big Parties, though 
we notice that they are all more or less Protectionist, 
Canadian Liberalism having bidden a long farewell to Free 
Trade. All one can safely say is that Canada does not 
love Coalitions. This débdcle in a great Dominion has 
naturally made some impression on Downing Street. 


MINISTERS are more than anxious that the maximum space 
should be lavished on the doings of the Geddes Committee 
: nicknamed “the Super Axe,”’ and the “ tame” 
a Press is accordingly giving its columns to 
, this topic. The appointment of this Com- 
nittee was the Coalition reply to the Anti-Waste agitation, 
and from an electioneering point of view—the only stand- 
point in which Downing Street takes a serious or sustained 
interest—it may be clever. It encourages the illusion 
among the electorate of economy without committing the 
Government to economize. The Geddes Committee is only 
a Committee, without any executive power or Ministerial 
influence—-Sir Eric Geddes has left the Cabinet after pro- 
viding Anti-Wasters with much ammunition. Ministers are 
no more bound to adopt its recommendations than those 
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of any other Committee. Its Report may be pigeon-holed 
with other Reports. Its efficacy depends on the state of 
public opinion and the imminence of a General Election, 
as to which there is acute disagreement among the quid- 
nunes. If one could believe what Ministers say, one might 
imagine that they had suddenly become penetrated with 
a sense of saving, and that their single thought was to 
spare the much-depleted pockets of the taxpayer. They 
gaily talk of “cuts”? of £75,000,000 in National Expendi- 
ture, while the Geddes Committee is advertised as con- 
templating a “‘cut” of £200,000,000, and one of its 
members, Lord Inchcape, lately made a speech almost 
Suggesting that something might be done. The business 
world is alarmed, as well it may be, at the state of our 
finances under Coalition Government, but we trust these 
Business Men co-operating with Sir Eric Geddes will be on 
their guard against the plot to place all our public depart- 
ments under the personal dictatorship of Mr. Lloyd George, 
who, since his unhappy association with Mr. Wilson at the 
Paris Peace Conference, has been working to convert the 
British Premiership into a Presidency. Thanks to obse- 
quious colleagues, he has made substantial progress towards 
that goal. He is placing his creatures at the head of one 
Department after another, and as the Cabinet has ceased 
to function we are gradually sinking to the level of one 
of those South American States when some vigorous 
politician has established his ascendancy by eliminating 
all rivals. Lloyd-Georgians look to the Geddes Committee 
to promote the growing Dictatorship. 


It is doubtless a waste of time to make any suggestion 
to the Super Axe. Nevertheless we shall make it, being 
convinced that were it adopted an atmo- 
sphere would be created favourable to the 
cause of economy, as the public would then feel that our 
rulers are in earnest and that the question is something 
beyond a Coalition “ stunt.’ Gigantic sacrifices at the 
expense of other people are never impressive. That is 
what the “cuts” of which we hear so much mean. In 
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New Zealand, where a patriot is Prime Minister, a dif- 
ferent policy obtains. As we mentioned last month, in 
order to make the New Zealand Budget balance, Mr. Massie 
foreshadows stern economy, wisely announcing, however, 
that, just as charity begins at home, sacrifice should start 
from the top. Therefore, in the first place, in New 
Yealand, Ministerial salaries will be reduced. That will 
give the Government a much stronger position in over- 
hauling public departments, in retrenching superfluous 
officials, and generally in reducing stipends that New 
Zealand can no longer afford to pay. We regret that the 
Mother-country did not set this praiseworthy example, 
but the next best thing to setting one is to follow one. 
Our Ministerial salaries are the highest in the world. When 
we were a rich country we might afford such luxuries, but 
now that we are a very poor country, whose taxpayers in 
all classes are compelled to stint and scrape and then can’t 
make both ends meet, we must forgo them. It is hardly 
decent that Politicians receiving from £5,000 to £10,000 a 


_ year, plus valuable perquisites attributable to their offices, 


should cut and pare away at official salaries of from £500 
to £1,000 a year and less, while their own remain intact. 
The raison détre of these huge political salaries disap- 
peared with the institution of a vast Government Enter- 
tainment Fund, sometimes exceeding £100,000 a year, 
which relieves Ministers of expenditure formerly expected 
of them. We realize that our suggestion is odious in the 
eyes of all Front Benchers (than whom there is no more 
grasping section of the community), but it would be highly 
popular everywhere else. If the Geddes Committee had the 
nerve to reduce Ministerial salaries of £10,000 to £5,000 
and those of £5,000 to £2,500, they would secure a recep- 
tion for their Report that otherwise it is unlikely to obtain. 


We are, of course, familiar with the conventional argu- 
ments arrayed against any impingement on the personal 
vested interests of Responsible Statesmen. These are 
mostly out of date. These princely emoluments were 
once regarded as the price paid by a grateful country 
for “clean government,” i.e. for the pure and immacu- 
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late existence of “‘the great, wise and eminent” occupants 
of the Front Benches. Their salaries were supposed to 
idielcietiadeatien remove all temptation in the shape of 
autres moure” SPCculation on the Stock Exchange, gambling 

in any other shape or form, or other 
activities that would deflect Ministers from their whole- 
time jobs. But all this went by the board long 
ago. The Marconi scandal taught us not only that 
His Majesty’s Ministers may receive Stock Exchange 
tips, even in connection with companies in con- 
tractual relations with the Government to which they 
belong, but that such transactions are enthusiastically 
approved by leading men of all parties, who combined 
to whitewash the speculators, who called themselves 
“investors.” Parliamentary indignation was reserved for 
those who exposed this scandal, who were threatened with 
formidable pains and penalties for suggesting there was 
anything wrong in Ministerial Marconi operations. Almost 
the entire Press was manipulated on behalf of Messrs, 
Lloyd George & Co.—it has been scarcely more solid in 
its Sinn Fein phase. Since these times we have got on 
a long way. When Ministers are not gambling on the 
Stock Exchange or elsewhere they can increase their 
incomes by contributions to the Press, which acquire a 
fancy value by virtue of their official provenance. These 
exercises are much profitable than speechifying, 
which is consequently at a discount among Statesmen. 
Should the practice develop it will become difficult to take 
up any newspaper on which some Cabinet Minister is not 
tightening the bonds between Politics and the Press in return 
for valuable consideration. There is evidently more leisure 
in Ministerial existence than we wotted of. We even 
hear of leading members of this amazing Government having 
found time to write big books, which owe no small part 
of their pecuniary value to the fact that their authors are 


Ministers. Autres temps autres meurs. We invite the- 


attention of the Geddes Committee to this problem. If 
Cabinet office is only a part-time job, surely in these lean 
days the taxpayer is only called upon to pay a part-time 
salary. 
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A COMPLETE return of the Honours, hereditary and other- 
wise, conferred on the gentlemen of the Press during the 
present Premiership would be _ intensely 
interesting, because it would help to explain 
much that puzzles the public. We shall be 
obliged if any of our readers will help us in such a compila- 
tion, to which the following facts, for which we are indebted 
to the intelligent industry of the Irish Unionist Alliance, 
are a preliminary contribution. Though extensive, the 
list is probably not exhaustive. We are continually 
hearing of proprietors of more or less obscure local journals 
who have received “ recognition ”’ for blowing the Coalition’s 
trumpet. It would on the face of it be absurd to suggest 
that all these Honours were granted for Press services to 
Mr. Lloyd George, or that, e:g., such a man as Lord North- 
cliffe would be deflected from whatever he wished to do 
by anything so paltry as a step in the Peerage. Lord 
Rothermere, again, has held high office, Sir Hugh Graham 
has rendered conspicuous public service in Canada. Others 
have earned their Honours by serving the country at least 
as well as they have served the Coalition, and if they 
approve of the Press being thus tarred with the govern- 
mental brush, and to that extent forfeiting its reputation 
for Independence, of which it was once proud, no one will 
grudge them their Baronetcies or Knighthoods, however 
much one may regret that snobbishness has invaded our 
profession. That Mr. Lloyd George has discovered the 
secret of “‘nobbling”’ the Press goes without saying. Few 
blandishments are wasted on the writers of the Press—it 
is simpler and more comprehensive to “capture” the 
proprietors, many of whom would be in a serious quandary 
if called upon to write anything. Happily, such Honours 
are occasionally wasted—the proprietor retains his inde- 
pendence. But on the whole Mr. Lloyd George has been 
extraordinarily successful in organizing a mighty propagan- 
dist machine which will grind out whatever he wants— 
which is prepared to swear, as we have lately seen, that 
black is white and white is black, as Downing Street 
wishes. 


Government 
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HONOURS GRANTED TO GENTLEMEN CONNECTED WITH THE 
PRESS SINCE MR. LLOYD GEORGE BECAME PREMIER, 
DECEMBER 1916 


1916. 
DECEMBER. 
New Peer. 
Sir Max AITKEN as .. Part Proprietor Daily Express. 
1917. 
New YEAR’s Honovrs. 
(February 13th.) 
New Peer. 
Sir GRAHAM... Founder and Proprietor of Montreal Evening 
Star. 
To be Viscount. 
Baron NORTHCLIFFE .. .- Daily Mail, ete. 


BirTHDAY Honours. 
(June 4th.) 
Knights. 

Alderman C. W. STaRMER  .. Director of N. England Newspaper Co., Ltd, 
(Northern Echo, Northern Evening Dis- 
patch, etc.). 

A. F. Ropsrys London Correspondent Birmingham Daily 
Mail. 


1918. 


New YeEAR’s Honours. 
(January 1st.) 
Privy Councillor. 
Major Sir Henry Norman .. “‘ Several years’ London journalism.” 


Baronets. 
Rt. Hon. Sir H. Datzirn  .. Managing Director Reynolds's Newspaper. 
Sir Gro. RIDDELL aie .. Director News of the World, Geo. Newnes and 
other publishing firms. 
Knights. 
R. Bruce or a .. Editor Glasgow Herald. 


W. Emstey Carr oe .. Editor and part Proprietor News of the World, 
Vice-Chairman Western Mail, Cardiff, etc. 

Sipney Low .. aie .. Editor St. James’s Gazette, 1888-97. Has 
done important work as special correspon- 
dent at home and abroad. 


ARTHUR SPURGEON... .. Managing Director Cassell & Co. and Member 
of Institute of Journalists. 

Davip DaviEs .. Proprietor North Wales Times. 

Knight Commander of ie 0. BLE. 

CHARLES SYKES ae Acquired Daily Chronicle for Coalition. 

ANDREW CaIRD.. ae .. Manager Daily Mail. 

CAMPBELL STUART ete .. General Director The Times. 


L. R. Jones... is .. Managing Director Reuter’s Agency, and 
later of the Ministry of Information. 
Companion of St. Michael and 
St. George. 
Colonel CHARLES CLiFFoRD .. Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


Sir Li 


E. R. 


Sir G 


A. F, 


A. G. 

j. M. 

| Baron 

| Baron 

Davis 

Epwa 

W. T. 

A. 

J. Co 

Davil 


Baronet. 


Knights. 
A. G. JEANS 
J. M. Le Sace .. 


To be Viscount. 
Baron BURNHAM 
Baron ROTHERMERE 


Baronets. 
Davison 


Epwarp HuLtTon 
W. T. Mapce 
G. A. SuTToN 
Knights. 
J. CoopE ADAMS 
Davip Duncan, J.P. .. 


Captain MaLcoLm FRASER 


To be Baron. 
E. R. 


Knight. 
Mr. Fenwick 


Baron. 
Sir Geo. RIDDELL 


Knights. 
A. F. SteEPHENSON 


Percivan PHILLIPS 
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Sir LEICESTER HARMSWORTH .. 


Brrrapay Honours. 
(June 3rd.) 


One time Director of the Amalgamated Press. 
Proprietor Leeds Mercury, Glasgow Herald, 
etc. 


Editor Liverpool Post. 
Editor Daily Telegraph. 


1919. 


New YEAR’s Honours. 
(April 29th.) 


Daily Telegraph. 
Sunday Pictorial, etc., Daily Mirror (North- 
cliffe Press). 


Some time Proprietor Evening Standard and 
of Dalziel’s News Agency. 

Newspaper Proprietor. 

Managing Director the People. 

Chairman Amalgamated Press. 


Secretary Pall Mall Gazette. 

Senior Proprietor of South Wales Daily 
News and President of Southern Federa- 
tion of Newspaper Owners. 

Formerly on Editorial Staff of the Standard, 
now Unionist’ Central Office. 


BirTHDAY Honours. 
(June 5th.) 


Liverpool Post. 
New Zealand Press Association. 


1920. 


New YEAr’s Honours. 
(January 1st.) 


News of the World and Western Mail, and 
Newnes’s. 


Brrtupay Honours. 


(June 3rd.) 


Director of Southport Visiter, Oldham Daily 
Standard, Preston Herald, etc. 

Daily Chronicle. 

Daily Express. 
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1921. 


NEw YEAR’s Honours. 
(January 1st.) 


Knights. 

Wo. Daviess... .. Editor Western Mail. 

Dr. 8. S. Sprices .. Editor Lancet. 

D. .. Editor British Medical Journal. 

Companion of Honour. 
Sir Joun ELLERMAN .. .. The Times. 
BIRTHDAY HONOURS. 
(June 3rd.) 
Barons. 

Sir H. J. Dauzreu oe .. Chief Proprietor Daily Chronicle and Pall 

Mail and Globe. 
Baronets. 

W. E. Berry .. aC *.. Editor and part Proprietor Sunday Times. 

GERVASE BECKETT sis .. Part Proprietor Yorkshire Post. 

Sir A. SUTHERLAND... .. Proprietor Newcastle E. Chronicle, Weekly 
Chronicle, Northern Mail, Sunday Sun, 
Sporting Mail. 

Sir CHARLES SYKES.. .. Shareholder Daily Chronicle. 

Knights. 
J. .. Proprietor Irish Motor News, ete. 
T. J. Bennett, M.P. .. Former Editor Times of India. 
Companion of 
Sir W. R. Nicorn Ae .. Editor British Weekly. 


AccoRDING to our much-esteemed contemporary, the 
Spectator, the Washington Conference has actually opened 
A“N ‘““a new era in the history of the world” 
Fra” wi by the Pacific Pact of the Four Powers, 

We sincerely hope the observation may be 
verified in the event, as this poor old world stands in urgent 
need of a new era. But we recall so many previous occasions 
when the Spectator confidently anticipated some “new 
era”? in Anglo-American relations—although ex hypothesi 
such relations were already perfect—that we restrain our 


- optimism. We cannot feel sanguine either as to the close | 


of the old era or the advent of any new era. We suspect 
that things will go on much as before. This Four Power 
Pact is, so far, only a pact, i.e. it is a mere “‘ scrap of paper.” 
Though we may expect it to be ratified by Japan, Great 
Britain and France—nations that are wont to recognize 
documents signed by their Governments—the position of 
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the United States is totally different, because under the 
American Constitution the Senate is not only allowed but 
encouraged to dissent from the President and, not infre- 
quently, regards it as a point of honour to do so. It may 
not be perverseness in this august body—though occasion- 
ally it has seemed so abroad—but the habit makes other 
Powers sceptical concerning any Agreement entered into 
by the Washington Government whenever it takes the 
form of a Treaty requiring the sanction of a two-thirds 
majority of the Senate. We have no means of knowing 
whether the Senate be favourable or unfavourable to the 
Pacific Pact. Europe is abundantly assured by correspon- 
dents on the other side that it will “ go through like butter,” 
but according to these well-meaning misinformants every- 
thing is invariably “all right’ in Washington even when 
manifestly all wrong. We were insistently told that the 
League of Nations would be “all right” in the Senate, 
that the Senate might “ bluff,’ but would never repudiate 
a Treaty the United States had been allowed to shape on 
the assumption that the President’s signature was as 
elective as that of a European Prime Minister. History 
may repeat itself. We are, of course, told that present 
circumstances are vastly different to previous circumstances. 
They always were. We note that not a few of the factors 
that engineered the fiasco of the Democratic League of 
Nations are already in full cry against the Republican 
Association of Nations as embodied in the Pacific Pact. 
We prefer not to prophesy. For once, we would rather 
wait and see. 


THERE is, however, on the face of it one material difference 
between the Covenant of the League of Nations, which 

became as a red rag to a bull to the American 
a ot people, and the present Association of Nations. 

Powers joining the League appeared to be 
committing themselves to something—the United States, 
eg., to guaranteeing the territory of Allied and Associated 
Powers. As a matter of fact, the verbiage of the Covenant 
is so vague and the undertakings so indeterminate that any 
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nation could easily escape any inconvenient obligation, 
The Association of Nations is, however, so much vaguer 
that it should be difficult even for Senators La Follette, 
Reed or Borah to arouse popular suspicion against ap 
“entanglement” that does not entangle. In truth, the 
Four Powers, in signing the Pacific Pact, commit them. 
selves to nothing that they could not equally do without 
it by the ordinary amenities of diplomacy. This indefinite. 
ness, while helping it with the Senate, should tend to 
moderate the ecstasies of enthusiasts who hail it as fore. 
running the Millennium. Great Britain, the United States, 
France and Japan agree “as between themselves to respect 
their rights in relation to their insular possessions and 
insular dominions in the regions of the Pacific Ocean,” 
Controversies arising out of any Pacific question are to be 
settled at a Joint Conference. The operative clause is as 
follows: ‘If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive 
action of any other Power, the High Contracting Parties 
shall communicate with one another frankly in order to 
arrive at an understanding as to the most efficient measures 
to be taken jointly or separately to meet the exigencies of 
the particular situation.” The agreement is for ten years, 
and thereafter to continue in force subject to the right of 
any of the contracting Powers to terminate it by a year’s 
notice. When it is ratified by all parties the British-Japanese 
Treaty of 1911 is to lapse. In presenting this Association 
of Nations to the Conference, Senator Lodge, the Repub- 
lican Leader in the Senate—who from the outset, it will be 
remembered, declared war on the League of Nations and 
ultimately succeeded in destroying it so far as the United 
States was concerned—described the new Agreement as 
‘an attempt to remove the causes of war over a great 
area of the surface of the globe by reliance on the good 
faith and honest intentions of the nations which sign the 
Treaty.” M. Viviani heartily accepted it on behalf of 
France, Mr. Balfour warmly welcomed it in the name of 
Great Britain as an admirable solution of the British- 
American-Japanese problem. Prince Tokuguwa declared 


that Japan would regard the Pact as a pledge of peace in } 
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of the League, but likewise of the Democratic leader in 
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the Pacific. Senator Lodge reminded the Conference that 
the United States’ acceptance depended on the settlement 


- with Japan concerning Yap and other difficulties that have 


been inflamed for political purposes in the American Press, 
These have since been adjusted. Therefore, so far as the 
Governments of the Four Powers are concerned, there is 
concord. 


Ir is unnecessary to add that the Pacific Pact was received 
in Europe with the rapture that greets any and every 
: action of the Washington Conference. One 
Indifferent might seriously suppose that all doubts had 
been disposed of, all problems resolved, and that all that 
remains for us to do is to sit down and gush. If our Press 
thought a little more it would write rather less nonsense on 
such a topic—nonsense, moreover, calculated to defeat its 
own object. The moment “ public opinion ” in this country, 
alias a few newspaper articles, enthuses about anything, 
“public opinion”’ in the United States automatically cools 


off It has rapidly cooled as regards the Washington Con- 


ference since the early days of the honeymoon, until at 
last considerable suspicion and some anger is aroused by 
the evolution of the Association of Nations in the Pacific. 
Fortunately, Great Britain occupies a strong position which 
renders her independent of the whims and vagaries of the 
United States Senate. It is a matter of comparative indiffer- 
ence to us whether the Agreement be ratified or rejected. 
We have the Japanese Alliance to fall back on—a similar 
observation applies to Japan. The Senate may therefore 
please itself without any fear of ruffling foreign suscepti- 
bilities. If the Four Power Pact be in any way detrimental 
to American interests, let us hope it will be frankly repudi- 
ated. We should not weep, whatever may happen at the 
banquets of the Pilgrims Society or the luncheons at the 
English-Speaking Union. President Harding’s influence may 
conceivably secure the success of his Association of Nations 
where President Wilson’s League failed. He not only enjoys 
the support of Senator Lodge and other formidable foes 
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the Senate, Mr. Underwood, who was providently made 


a member of the American Delegation to the Washington — 


Conference. How different would have been the fate of 
the Paris Peace Conference had President. Wilson had the 
wisdom to associate such men as Senators Lodge and Root 
with his treaty-making. 


THE non-committal character of the Pacific Agreement should 
also stand it in good stead. When “ aggressive action” ig 
“Or” threatened by outsiders the “ high contract- 

ing parties’? only undertake to communi- 
cate with one another frankly” with a view to arriving 
‘‘at an understanding as to the most efficient measures to 
be taken jointly or separately.” Note that little word 
' “or,” which has a different meaning from “and.” As we 
read the Pact, no Power is committed to do anything but 
‘“communicate’’ with its co-signatories in the event of 
external aggression. In other words, it leaves things very 
much where they are at present, as any Government may 
“communicate”? with any other Government whenever 
the spirit moves it. We confess to being unable to detect 
any signs of that “new era” that rejoices the heart of 
the Spectator and alarms “‘ wild men” in the Senate. The 
phrase is infelicitous from its author’s standpoint, because 
it challenges all the dogs that might otherwise have slum- 
bered peacefully in Washington and which, when aroused, 
are apt to destroy the best laid schemes of Allied and 
Associated Powers. 


Cop fits succeed hot fits so rapidly across the Atlantic 
that it is quite impossible to anticipate the American 

political atmosphere a month, or even 4 
5, 5, 3 week, ahead. It would therefore be rash 
to hazard any prediction as to the ultimate upshot of the 
Washington Conference. Its work can be shattered in 
Congress, which is constitutionally jealous of the Executive. 
This applies to the Naval Pact, on which the Governments 
are substantially agreed. But at least it may be claimed 
that the method adopted by Mr. Hughes, the State Secretary, 
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under the authority of the President, has given his naval 
programme a chance which it would not have had under 
any other conditions. In this case it may be said that 
secrecy was the secret of success. Had he ‘“ sounded” 
any other Government beforehand in the approved diplo- 
matic fashion as to what proposals would or would not be 
acceptable, all the fat would have been long since in the 
fre and his project would have perished ingloriously, like 
President Wilson’s League of Nations, which, largely on 
the strength of General Smuts’s and Lord Robert Cecil’s 
friendly co-operation, was denounced from San Francisco 
to New York as “a Machiavellian British plot to entangle 
the United States in European affairs.” Not even the 
most rabid Senator—not even Mr. La Follette—can be 
heard to suggest that there was any “collusion ”’ between 
Mr. Hughes and any foreign statesman. The entire Con- 
ference was obviously taken by surprise when he produced 
his bold and simple scheme, which, though defective in 
some details and accordingly modified, holds the field 
to-day as when it was first promulgated. If it disappoints 
enthusiasts who foolishly thought that all the world’s 
armaments would be scrapped in Washington, it marks a 
notable advance on anything previously attempted and is 
a striking essay in constructive destructive statesmanship. 
If ultimately ratified in anything like its original or present 
form, naval nations will be spared heavy expenditure that 
even the richest among them could ill afford, and that 
would have resulted in leaving things very much where 
they are without providing any Power with any increased 
sense of security. The ratio proposed by the United States 
Government for America, Great Britain and Japan is, 
respectively, 5, 5, 3, a figure at first demurred to by the 
Japanese, but finally accepted by them when the Washing- 
ton Government waived its demand for the destruction 
of Japan’s crack modern battleship, the Mutsu, the pride 
and glory of the nation as well as the Navy. It is as well 
that Japanese wishes were met on this point, even though 
it involves a readjustment of construction and destruction 
not entirely convenient either to Great Britain or the 
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United States. Japan has been studiously moderate and 
reasonable throughout the Conference, and done so much 
to promote its success that it is only fair that the other 
Powers should meet her on a subject that arouses so much 
sentiment as the magnificent Mutsu. Under Mr. Hughes’s 
programme, as amended and agreed to by the Conference, 
the Americans apparently make the biggest sacrifice in 
the sense of scrapping most tonnage—which they could 
better afford to build than other nations could afford to 
carry out their building programmes—but this is not all 
altruism on the part of the Americans, whose idealism 
usually takes a practical form. Their best naval experts 
realize that the vast Josephus Daniels Plan of 1916 was 
not free from blunders in execution, and that it would 
be a decided gain to U.S.A. to be without some of its 
defective units. 


By common consent Mr. Balfour has not only distinguished 
himself in Washington, but has served this country wisely 

and well. It was a real stroke of luck that 
Mr. Balfour colleagues less fitted for delicate diplomatic 
work, demanding tact, discretion and a touch of sympathy 
—e.g. Lord Curzon—did not go and “ upset the apple-cart.” 
The same may be said of other ultra-clever pushful poli- 
ticians of the Coalition. Their one idea would have been 
to attract all the available limelight, they would have got 
into constant hot water by gross and glaring indiscretions, 
they would have played to the gallery and intrigued behind 
the backs of their colleagues in the Conference, and generally 
made exhibitions of themselves and of this country. They 
could have done no good; they might have done immense 
harm. Mr. Balfour, on the other hand, has comported 
himself as the great gentleman he is, and by all accounts 
has impressed everybody with whom he has come in 
contact. He has sought neither effect nor achievement. 
He has never thrust himself forward, but was always on 
the spot. It is the finest chapter in his political career 
since the Irish Secretaryship thirty-five years ago first 
brought him fame. He has consistently said the right 
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thing in Conference, and without offending anybody has 
kept his end up. His attitude towards such European 
Allies as France left nothing to- be desired—his relations 
with the Japanese were excellent. He handled delicate 
questions firmly but tactfully, without striking any false 
note, and he succeeded in convincing all friendly statesmen 
of all friendly nations that, despite our deplorable record 
since the Armistice, British policy can be sincere, straight- 
forward and honest. Being, so to speak, “‘on his own,” 


' there was the free play of a delightful personality, of which 


Britain had the benefit when she most needed it. The 
Washington Conference, according to American testimony, 
owes no little of its success to Mr. Balfour, who is as much 
at home among Americans as they are with him. 


Att this was anathema to the Prime Minister’s Press. 
Nothing could or should or can be done without him. That 

is the legend on which the Coalition rests. 
ae = He is “It.” The Washington Conference 

had no right to sit, once it was clear that 
Mr. Lloyd George was held by Sinn Feiners in London ; 
in decency, it should have adjourned. Abortive efforts 
were at one time made with a view to postponing it until 
the spring. Washington was unresponsive. In their despair 
enterprising journalists went to the length of suggesting 
that Mr. Lloyd George—in conjunction with M. Briand— 
should summon another Washington Conference or propose 
an extension of the present one, where he might raise the 


whole question of International Finance and pose as the 
. Economic Saviour of civilization. Nothing is too foolish 


for megalomaniacs or too fulsome for their sycophants— 
nothing too silly for Coalition journalism, especially on 
Sundays. Some such idea may have floated through the 
mind of our volatile Premier, who may seriously think of 
raising the whole question of international indebtedness— 
in America, if possible, otherwise elsewhere. It were madness 
to broach it in Washington. It would undo any good 
that may come of President Harding’s Conference. It is 
generally dangerous to generalize about so large a country 
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as the United States, but if anything be certain it is that 
the Americans are averse to considering any plan for 
dealing with debts due to them except plans for their 
payment. It is open to Great Britain to remit any debts 
due to her, for reasons that seem good to her. It is not 
open to us to remit debts that we ourselves owe to other 
nations. 


Some of our readers may regard the suggestion that Mr, 
Lloyd George should go to Washington to raise the question 
iesiclidiaataae of the remission of inter-Allied Debts as too 
Satan fantastic to be entertained by him. Indeed, 
they may be disposed to impute it to preju- 
dice. Unfortunately it is only too true, and has already 
done no little harm in Washington, being, as we should 
be able to understand, highly embarrassing to the 


Administration. The National Review is never in favour — 


of kowtowing to the Americans or to any other foreign 
Power—even Germany.’ We regard the mass prostration 
of our Politicians and Press before the United States as 
humiliating, ridiculous and even dangerous. But for 
Downing Street to attempt to dictate the agenda of President 
Harding’s Conference or to make unpalatable suggestions 
seems to us to be a form of pinpricking that is positively 
childish. The Washington correspondent of the Morning 
Post—whom the Prime Minister went out of his way to 
praise in the recent Irish debate as a particularly well- 
informed man on American affairs—set out the facts 
(December 14th), and gave us the benefit of semi-official 
American views on this affair. He tells us, thus confirming 
the rumour, that on the face of it seemed absurd: 
To-day’s newspapers give great prominence to London and Washington 
dispatches to the effect that Mr. Lloyd George has determined to come to 
America, his purpose being to propose an economic conference, the foundation 
of which shall be the cancellation by England of the debts of her Allies in 


return for the United States similarly cancelling the debts owed her by 
England and other Powers. 


Upon this the Morning Post correspondent observes, and 
he is clearly reflecting the views of the Administration: 
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It is necessary to speak plainly. The situation existing to-day is delicate. 
One false move and all the work of the past five weeks will be rendered useless 
and the manifest results achieved will be destroyed. If that should happen 
there will be a state of things too disastrous to contemplate. 


Whether we agree or disagree, it is always useful to under- 
stand the American standpoint—this exposition should at 
least restrain Amateur Diplomats from rushing in where 
Professionals fear to tread : 


The United States will not consent to any debt cancellation or even partial 
reduction of her debt. That Mr. Lloyd George must have been told by his 
advisers, and any attempt to influence America does incredible harm. It may, 
unless the agitation ceases, wreck the Pacific Treaty and leave the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance in existence, which would have lamentable consequences. 
The President fully expects the Treaty to be ratified, but it will not be ratified 
if Mr. Lloyd George puts into the hands of the Senate a weapon to turn against 
him. There is a suspicious element in the Senate, an element which would 
only too gladly wreck the Treaty, which believes that England has a deeper 
and less unselfish purpose than to bring about good feeling between the three 
great naval Powers and ensure the peace of the Pacific. Mr. Lloyd George, 
if these rumours are true, has provided these men with ammunition, which they 
will undoubtedly use. There is a preponderating sentiment for the payment 
of national debts, and any attempt to evade payment only stiffens this 
sentiment and increases anti-English feeling. 

To speak plainly, the best thing Mr. Lloyd George can do is to stay at home. 
There is nothing for him to do here, because everything has been done. There 
is no situation to be saved, because the situation is perfect. Affairs are in such 
capable hands it would be folly for anyone, no matter how great his ability, 
to attempt to interfere with the men in command. In a few days the Washing- 
ton Conference will end, and all that was hoped for—much more, in fact, than 
anyone could have anticipated—will have been accomplished. Is it not wisdom 
to let well alone ? 


THE public have had one pleasant surprise during the 
closing week of the old year, just as the political world had 
: a painful shock. No man was more highly 
= regarded by our Right Honourables than 

Sir Edgar Speyer, who during many years 
was deep in the confidence of No. 10 Downing Street 
and on intimate terms with Prime and other Ministers. 
He was the recipient of much valuable international infor- 
mation jealously denied to Britons, and any doubts that 
were expressed as to whether the heart of a born German 
with every German attribute could have become British 
by the mere form of naturalization were laughed to scorn 
by the wiseacres who had taken this snake in the grass to 
their bosoms. He was said to have been in Downing Street 
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at critical moments during the early stages of the war, 
which would not be surprising, as Mr. Asquith regarded 
him as more English than the English. When at last the 
scandal became intolerable and under healthy popular 
pressure Sir Edgar Speyer decided to retire to the United 
States, he wrote to his friend the Prime Minister tendering 
his resignation from the Privy Council and asking for the 
revocation of his Baronetcy. Mr. Asquith replied with this 
certificate of character : 


Dear Sir Epcar,—I can quite understand the sense of injustice and indig. 
nation which prompted your letter to me. I have known you long and well 
enough to estimate at their true value these baseless and malignant imputa- 
tions upon your loyalty to the British Crown. 

The King is not prepared to take any step, such as you suggest, in regard 
to the marks of distinction which you have received in recognition of public 
service and philanthropic munificence. Yours sincerely, 

H. H. Asquirs. 


It would be interesting to have particulars of those “ public 
services’’ now that, after a protracted inquiry by the 
Certificates of Naturalization Committee (Mr. Justice Salter, 
Viscount Hambledon and His Honour Judge Radcliffe, 
K.C.), a Report on Sir Edgar Speyer’s activities was pre- 
sented to the Home Secretary necessitating the cancellation 
of Speyer’s naturalization and his elimination from the 
Privy Council because he had ‘‘ shown himself by act and 
speech to be disaffected and disloyal,’ and during the war 
had ‘ unlawfully communicated with subjects of an enemy 
State and associated with a business which was to his know- 
ledge carried on in such a manner as to assist the enemy 
in such war.’ Some of our readers may recollect that 
Speyer’s registered telegraphic address in this country 
was ‘‘ Spy, London.’ He must have been invaluable to the 
Fatherland, because he ‘‘ went everywhere and knew every- 
body.’ ‘‘ London Society ” was honeycombed with Speyers, 
many of whom are returning to the scenes of their former 
activities. This decision should have a salutary effect by 
staying the invasion of undesirable plutocrats. 
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THE IRISH TRAGEDY 


SrxcE the British Press has, with a few honourable exceptions, 
been deprived of its independence by the sale to newspaper 
owners of peerages, baronetcies and knighthoods, it is 
difficult for the public to obtain a clear idea from the Press 
of the real situation which has resulted from the Agreement 
concluded between our Government and the Sinn Fein 
murder gang. It is essential that it should not blind 
itself to that situation, that it should understand precisely 
what it involves, and the causes which have produced 
itt It has, of course, been represented as an act of 
consummate statesmanship. Now statesmanship consists in 
the persistent and courageous pursuit of a wise, noble and 
well-considered aim, and a statesman is judged according 
to the foresight, skill and determination which he has shown 
in pursuing it. Bismarck, for instance, devoted his life to the 
cause of German unity and eventually achieved it, in spite 
of tremendous difficulties and risks. Cavour achieved the 
unity of Italy by displaying the same qualities in the face 
of equally formidable obstacles. These men were un- 
doubtedly statesmen. It is unfortunately a fact that this 


' Trish Agreement represents a policy which has only been 


pursued by His Majesty’s Ministers forthe space of five months. 
So little had they previously contemplated its possibility 
that on the very day on which the King opened the Ulster 
Parliament, and made the Speech which is supposed to have 
altered the entire situation, the Lord Chancellor also made 
a speech in the House of Lords in which he demonstrated, 
to the satisfaction of a large majority of its members, the 
utter impossibility of any settlement granting even fiscal 
autonomy to Ireland, and said that the Government had 
gone to the furthest limit of concession. It was, therefore, 
not the result of premeditation but of a sudden determina- 
tion to reverse their whole policy and to do what they had 
previously declared to be unthinkable. What was the 
reason for this sudden change ? 

It is very hard to get at the precise truth regarding the 
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situation in Ireland at the beginning of July, but there seems 
every reason to suppose that the rebels were in dire straits 
and that a few weeks more would have seen the end, had 
the whole country been placed under Martial Law and the 
British troops been given a free hand. Had the rebellion 
been treated as a purely military problem, it would have 
presented comparatively little difficulty. The estimates of 
the losses which would have been involved by suppressing 
the rebellion given by some members of the Government 
are, of course, childish. Still, when all is said and done, 
the Government were faced with the necessity of making a 
further effort on a larger scale; they had made no attempt 
to arouse public sentiment to the dangers of the Irish situation, 
and although the country was probably ready to take any 
step which might be necessary, it was disgusted with the 
policy of “‘ unauthorized reprisals” deliberately adopted by 
Ministers in order to avoid responsibility. The Prime 
Minister, in spite of his steadfast refusal to negotiate with 
rebels in arms, seems never to have had his heart in the 
business, for, long before the Truce, he was, apparently, 
negotiating with De Valera.through American intermediaries, 
But what seems to have alarmed Ministers most was the 
extension of the Irish terror to these shores, and the repeated 
outrages which were taking place all over the country, 
accompanied by threats to assassinate those in power. To 
add to their difficulties Sinn Fein had used its influence with 
the British Press to organize a very skilful propaganda 
campaign, depicting the rebels as practically victorious and 
greatly exaggerating the difficulties of overcoming them. 
Ministers were, therefore, faced with the alternative of taking 
their courage in both hands and suppressing a dangerous 
conspiracy, or of surrendering to that conspiracy. They 
decided on the latter course. If Ministers desire to place 
the most favourable construction upon their conduct, 
consistent with some measure of candour and veracity, they 
would make some such statement as the following: 
“We were placed in a terrible dilemma. We had either to 
face a further period of bloodshed and devastation in Ireland 
or come to some agreement with rebels and murderers. We 
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decided to adopt the latter as the best alternative. We do 
not pretend that this Agreement is not fraught with the 
utmost danger to this country and to the Empire. Indeed, 
we could not do so, because we have spent our whole lives 
in demonstrating those dangers. We realize the awful 
risks such an example of the weakness of the Imperial 
Government must involve for India and Egypt as well as 
for this country. We know that we thereby admit to all the 
world that what we are not prepared to grant to legal and 
constitutional methods we can be forced to grant to the 
bomb and to the revolver. We know that the guarantees 
which the Settlement provides for the Loyalists of Ireland, 
for Imperial defence and for the maintenance of the British 
connection, may well prove to be not worth the paper they 
are written on. But we are in a position where we have 
thought it right to take these chances, to take this leap in 
the dark, and we ask the country to accept it and to help us 
in meeting the difficulties and risks which it involves.” 
Had Ministers said this, they would at least have been 
sincere. We might not have been convinced, we might 
have thought them pusillanimous and weak, but we should 
have recognized that they were honest men, trying, however 
ineffectually, to do right in difficult circumstances. 

But when they pretend that a leap in the dark is states- 
manship, they only render themselves unworthy of any 
confidence. 

Now let us inquire what the consequences of this leap in 
the dark are likely to be. 

The usual view taken of the Sinn Fein Movement is that 
it represents the same agitation which has been proceeding 
ever since the Union for Self-government, with this difference 
only, that the failure to adhere to the original Home Rule 
Bill has convinced the Irish people that the British Govern- 
ment has broken its promises, and hence that they must 
have recourse to complete independence. This is an entire 
delusion. Sinn Fein is not an accentuated form of National- 
ism. It is its deadliest enemy. No parallel can be drawn 
between Sinn Fein and any other Movement in the past, 
save that of the United Irishmen at the close of the eighteenth 
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century, and the only parallel to the present rebellion jg 
that of 1798. We are dealing with a Movement which, ip 
origin and ideals, is fundamentally opposed to the aims 
of O’Connell, Parnell and Redmond. 

Sinn Fein was, in origin, little more than an Artistic and 
Literary Society, but for some years before the war it 
had opposed to Mr. Redmond’s Nationalism the ideal of 
complete independence. It remained for long, however, a 
nebulous ideal; the thought of armed revolt never entered 
its head, and in 1913 it was discredited and impecunious, 
Then Sinn Fein entered into an understanding with Germany 


through Casement, whose mission it was to sow the seeds. 


of rebellion in Ireland, in order to embarrass Great Britain 
in the coming world struggle. The first action which 
Sinn Fein took was momentous. It formed the Irish 
Volunteers, and “‘ from that moment it ceased to be a purely 
intellectual movement and became an active revolutionary 
force.” * The Volunteers were supposed at the time to be 
a counter-blast to the Ulster Volunteer Movement, but 
their real purpose was, to quote the words of a manifesto 
calling for recruits, ‘‘to form a permanent element in the 
National life under a National Government.” It will be 
observed that this effectually spiked Mr. Redmond’s guns, 
for he was striving for a Home Rule Bill which did not, 
of course, permit the Irish Government to maintain an 
armed force. It is interesting to note that the formation 
of the Volunteers immediately opened the purse-strings of 
the Irish Americans, and from that time money continued 


to pour in from the United States, where Redmond’s Move- 


ment had always been coldly treated. 

Sinn Fein meant armed revolt, and therefore deserved 
the most generous support. 

It will thus be seen that by the beginning of the war 
there was a formidable body of conspirators, provided with 
an armed force, to be used to secure Irish independence 
whenever “‘ England’s difficulty should prove to be Ireland’s 
opportunity.” 

At this stage another and even more formidable 
element allied itself with Sinn Fein, namely, the forces 
of revolutionary Labour. The social revolutionary move- 
ment in Ireland owes its strength to James Connolly, a 
very remarkable man, who combined all the qualities of 
a man of action with those of a thinker. He formed a 
new theory of Irish history by which he tried to show 


* Red Terror and Green, by Mr. Richard Dawson. This book gives 4 
valuable account of the forces behind the revolutionary movement in Ireland. 
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that all the Nationalist Movements of the nineteenth 
century were fundamentally mistaken in that they were 
middle-class or bourgeois in character and patriotic in 
aim. It was necessary for success, according to his 
doctrine, to unite the National sentiment for indepen- 
dence with the social revolutionary movement, thus securing 
for the attack on England the whole strength of Irish 
Labour as well as of the middle and intellectual classes. 
His goal was a Socialist Republic, and the first step was the 
overthrow of English rule, not because it was a bad form of 
government—on the contrary, he scoffed at the Nationalists’ 
abuse of England—but because it stood in the way of an 
independent Irish Socialist Republic. It is significant that 
Connolly’s Socialism was inspired by Daniel de Leon, the 
International Revolutionary who also indoctrinated Lenin. 
As a leading International Socialist Connolly had previously 
had dealings not only with the Independent Workers of 
the World in Amerita, but had formed the Socialist Labour 
Party on the Clyde, which has ever since been the chief 
Bolshevik centre in the British Isles, has acted in close 
co-operation with Sinn Fein, has conducted an active Sinn 
Fein propaganda in Scotland, and has had the closest 
connection with such Labour leaders as Mr. Smillie. In 
1898 he returned to Ireland, but accomplished little until 
1907, when he found an ally in Larkin. Connolly supplied 
the brains, his colleague, who was a typical Labour Agitator, 
carried out his schemes, and as a result the Irish Transport 
and General Workers’ Union was formed in 1909. This is 
a most formidable organization, for not only is it Bolshevik 
to the core, but it has secured control over all the Labour 
Unions of Ireland, which are affiliated to it, and thus even 
the agricultural labourer has been roped into this movement. — 
These two men were the ringleaders in the great Dublin 
Strike of 1913, after which they formed the Citizen Guard. 
Thus when the Great War broke out Ireland possessed the 
nucleus of two revolutionary forces—the Irish Volunteers of 
Sinn Fein and the Citizen Guard of Revolutionary Labour. 
These two joined forces in the Easter Rebellion of 1916, 
when Connolly proclaimed himself President of the Irish 
Republic, and from that time the so-called Sinn Fein in- 
surection has been a Bolshevik Movement, masquerading 
under the guise of a National revolt. As such it entered, 
in 1919, into an understanding with the Soviet Government 
of Russia, through its ‘‘ Ambassador” in America, Dr. 
McCartan; as such it has sent its envoys to successive 
Conferences of the Third International in Moscow, these 
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dealings resulting in a draft treaty which has been published 
by the British Government; as such it has received large 
subsidies from Russia and America; and as such it jg 
regarded as the main hope of the International Revolutionary 
Movement all over the world. Marx long ago pointed out 
that England’s weak spot was Ireland, and that through 
that country alone could the ruin of the British Empire 
be achieved, and quotations could be given from all his 
principal disciples on the Continent expressing the impor. 
tance of ‘that Achilles’ heel of England.” 

It should be remembered by those who regard Sinn 
Fein as representing the National aspirations of Irishmen 
that this Republican agitation is only a growth of the 
last five years. Irish National aspirations were satisfied 
beyond the most ardent dreams of past Irish leaders by 
the grant of Home Rule in 1914. It was on the Statute 
Book. It only had to wait until the close of the war 
for its fulfilment. Ireland had only to support England 
against Germany to realize all her ambitions. But at that 
crisis in her fate she denounced Mr. Redmond as a traitor, 
renounced his ideals, allied herself with Germany and later 
with Soviet Russia, and threw herself into the arms of a 
gang of conspirators who were using her as a weapon for 


the overthrow of Great Britain, that being the first step . 


towards the goal of World-Revolution. 

The truth is that, instead of Sinn Fein representing the 
National aspirations of Ireland, it effectually shattered those 
aspirations. It represents nothing for which Ireland has 
striven in the past; it represents merely the programme of 
a revolutionary society which, by terror, has imposed its 
will on the Irish people. 

It is not without significance that after the International 
Revolutionary, Connolly, had closed his career on the scaffold 
for his part in the Easter Rebellion, he was succeeded as 
President by a gentleman admirably fitted to play the 
double réle of International Revolutionary and National 
Patriot. De Valera, a South-American Jew Irishman, a 
reputed Catholic by religion, with a foot in both the opposing 
camps which constitute Sinn Fein, carried on the work of 
his former devoted colleague. It is not altogether surprising 
that this person is a strenuous opponent of the Settlement! 

The curtain has fallen on the First Act of the tragedy. 
Irish independence is won. The curtain will shortly rise on 
the Second Act. The dramatis persone are first the political 
movement known as ‘Sinn Fein,” secondly, the industrial 
revolutionary movement, and, ‘thirdly, that sporadic 
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agrarian movement which has always existed in Ireland and 
which was formerly directed against landlordism, but is now 
mainly directed against the substantial farmer class. This 
agitation has been aggravated by the fact that Sinn Fein 
has held out hopes of rewarding its supporters by settling 
them on the lands of Protestants and Loyalists. In some 
districts this object has been achieved by the systematic 
extermination of Protestant farmers. And behind these 
forces is one of the most powerful secret and _ terrorist 
societies the world has ever seen, the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood, controlling the Irish Republican Army, a 
well organized, well armed and well.disciplined force, which 
has reduced terrorism to a science and murder and outrage 
to a fine art. 

And these forces are dealing with a population which 
from the earliest ages, and in every country and clime where 
it has set its foot, has been noted for its turbulence and its 
internecine feuds, which has been the perennial puppet 
of every conspiracy, the victim of successive systems of 
terror, intractable to reason yet amenable to the grossest 
superstition, the tool of a political priesthood, and capable 
of becoming so morally corrupted as to submit to a levée 
en masse for the purpose of organized assassination, 
accompanied in numerous instances by diabolical torture 
and mutilation of the dead after the manner of the 
tribesmen of the North-west Frontier of India. 

Truly here are all the elements of a very thrilling 
Second Act ! 

The opposing forces in the Revolutionary Movement 
have hitherto been united by hatred of England and of 
the Protestant North. It is not improbable that they may 
before very long be so united again, because it is the only 
alternative to internal anarchy. If this happens we shall 
be faced with a similar but more serious situation to that 
of the past few years, and the result will be civil war. But 
for a time at least it seems probable that if the Agreement 
is ratified by Dail Eireann, a nominally moderate and 
Nationalist Government will come into power, opposed by 
the Republican and Labour Parties. Both Parties, it 
seems safe to say, will try to achieve their ends by terrorism, 
and to capture, as a first step, the terrorist machine re- 
pee by the I.R.A. Ireland will become the happy 
unting-ground of Secret Societies and subterranean move- 
ments and a centre for International Revolutionary intrigues. 
There is no doubt that this revolution is designed to follow 
the same course as others during the past few years. First 
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the bourgeois National Government is to be erected with the 
help of the Secial Revolutionaries, and it is then to be 
overturned by the latter. This is at any rate the openly 
declared aim of a large clement in Sinn Fein and of their 
supporters in England and other countries. 

Without the help of this element the Settlement could 
never have been obtained. It has paid the piper and 
will not be content until it calls the tune. 

The outstanding fact is that Ireland has now become 
a potentially hostile country over which we have no control 
whatever. The naval guarantees are, of course, worthless, 
Without control of the land surrounding it, the defence of a 
naval harbour is impossible. This means that in time of 
war our strategical situation will be one of enormous danger, 
the Irish coast will offer infinite facilities for enemy submarine 
bases, and it is not improbable that the Agreement will 
perforce necessitate an increase in the British Navy. 

There are in the Agreement no guarantees whatever for 
the Loyalists of Southern Ireland. These people who have 
kept the flag flying in that country for seven centuries, who 
have first been disarmed by the Government and then 
murdered or robbed and driven out of the country by Sinn 
Fein, are simply ignored by the British Government. We 
must, however, be grateful for small mercies. Mr. Arthur 
Griffiths has promised Lord Midleton that the interests of 
the Loyalists will be safeguarded ! 

As to Ulster, an attempt is being made to coerce her by 
indirect means to come into an All-Ireland Parliament by 
placing the disloyal South in a more favourable financial 
position than the loyal North and by the appointment 
of a Boundary Commission. The result is that any 
lingering sympathy for the British connection is being 
replaced by the bitter sense of betrayal. 

But the most serious feature of this betrayal may well 
prove to be its effect on British authority in India and 
Egypt. Gandhi and Zaghloul know now that the British 
Government can always be induced to surrender to force, 
providing that force be sufficiently determined and ruthless, 
Let them once attain in India and Egypt the position of 
De Valera in Ireland and the ball is at their feet. The course 
of the Nationalist agitations in those countries is following 
the same lines as in Ireland. They began with the boycott, 
they will be continued with open violence ; Gandhi, indeed, 
before his recent fit of repentance, publicly proclaimed his 
intention of resorting to this form of pressure. As the 
organization which is behind the Revolutionary Movement 
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in India was formed on similar lines to that of the LR.B., 
and originated in the same office in New York and was 
inspired by the same German influence, we need not feel 
surprised. 

There is, however, one consolation. That meaningless 
expression so often on the lips of His Majesty’s Ministers, 
“Force is no argument,’ can hardly be heard again. Hence- 
forth the world knows that force is the only argument which 
appeals to a British Government, and preferably that form 
of force which is represented by midnight assassination, the 
revolver and the bomb. 

The position taken up by the Sinn Fein leaders is that 
Ireland is an independent country which has, of its own 
free will, concluded an alliance with this country. This 
principle, Mr. Collins has obligingly informed us, he will 
endeavour to induce the other Dominions to adopt. It will 
make it so much easier to cut the painter later on. The | 


Empire is not to be regarded as a community of nations 


which has arisen out of the relationship between the Mother- 
country and her Colonies, but a number of Independent States 
which have made a Treaty with her for their own advantage. 
Another Sinn Fein leader, Mr. O’Brien, says that the Settle- 
ment should only be accepted as a step on the road to 
complete independence, and the official organ of Sinn Fein 
declares that the oath of allegiance is fortunately so worded 
as to mean nothing at all! 

One of the worst features of this business is the un- 
constitutional action of the Government throughout. They 
first promise the country that they will never negotiate 
with rebels in arms, and within a few hours of solemnly 
reiterating that promise they issue an invitation to the 
rebel leaders to attend a conference. They conduct negotia- 
tions without receiving or asking any authority to do so 
from Parliament or the country. After five months they 
produce the settlement which they have promised never 
to consider ; and to add insult to injury, it is so ingeniously 
framed in the form of a treaty instead of a Bill that Parlia- 
ment cannot amend it in any important particular, but 
must accept or reject it in toto. But this is not all. The 
articles of agreement which were hastily drawn up in 
the small hours of that fatal morning, and which form the 
basis of the future treaty, are submitted for ratification to 
Parliament, and the latter is politely but firmly informed 
that such ratification will involve the loss of any power to 
amend the subsequent treaty, though the articles are so 
vaguely worded and their effect is so doubtful that no 
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Minister ventured to explain them, and the Lord Chancellor 
never even referred to them, but contented himself with 
inviting their Lordships to write to him if they desired 
enlightenment on any point. It is only fair to say that 
the Government felt heartily ashamed of the whole business, 
and the result of the division in the House of Lords, though 
it constituted a great victory for them, was received in 
stony silence. 

We are witnessing to-day not only the First Act in g 
new Irish tragedy: it is also the First Act in a greater 
tragedy—the dissolution of the British Empire. This is the 
Nemesis of Political Opportunism exploiting the war-weari- 
ness of the nation. Salvation will depend on recognizing 
and preparing to meet the danger, and, above all, upon 
the steadfast refusal of the public to be misled by catch- 
words and to substitute sentiment for conviction. It 
is not the first time such a catastrophe has happened in 
our history, though it is a more disastrous surrender than 
any in the past. The surrender after Majuba led directly 
to the Boer War, and the abandonment of Gordon to the 
reconquest of the Sudan. The price of this surrender will 
similarly be paid in blood and tears. The cause of all the 
trouble is that, as has so frequently happened before, the 
British people found in a great crisis in their history, 
requiring courage, determination and statesmanship, a 
Government lacking all these qualities and willing to 
buy temporary peace at the price of the betrayal of 
British interests. 


NorRTHUMBERLAND 
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WHAT WILL THE NEW PACIFIC PACT 
ACCOMPLISH ? 


Tue new Four Power Pact of the Pacific has been welcomed 
in Japan with almost greater emphasis and unanimity 
than in America. ‘ President Harding must be congratu- 


lated on the grandest contribution to peace ever recorded 
jn human history,” is the enthusiastic comment of Viscount 


Takahashi, the Prime Minister of Japan, and Baron Hayashi, 
the Ambassador in London, reiterated this no less heartily 
in his statement: ‘“‘ In my own country it will find a warm 


and hearty welcome—of this there can be no question.” 


There really should be nothing surprising in this latter 
statement, though, judging from what has been written 
in many English, and still more in American, newspapers, 
the adhesion of Japan was the most doubtful of all issues 
before. it was actually given. Even those who assumed 
that Japan might, from reasons of policy, assent, seemed to 
believe that she would come in reluctantly or with mis- 
vings. 

The actual discussions between the delegates at Washing- 
ton, where they had the great advantage of threshing out 
the problems with promptitude and without the necessity 
of an interchange of diplomatic documents, have thrown 
the whole situation into a state which has been conducive 
to quick understandings. These new understandings, and 
the elimination of any racial or social antagonisms, are 
perhaps of greater value for the future of the Pacific and 
its contiguous regions than any positive undertakings, duly 
drawn up, signed and ratified. 

The new Pact, which, upon ratification, will ensure the 
automatic disappearance of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
leads one to consider in how far it will, in reality, be able 
to take the place of that Alliance. 

During the past twenty years the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance constituted, to an extent which has hardly been 
understood, the basic policy of Japan, and on it were 
based all those measures which were thought necessary for 
the maintenance of peace in the Far East. 

Let us now examine the merits and demerits of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance in the past. 

The history of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance may be 
traced back as far as 1900, when the Boxer Rebellion 
broke out in China and the foreign residents were cut off 
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in Peking from all communication with the outer world, 
How that Rebellion was suppressed and how the rescue of 
the foreign residents was effected by the co-operation of 
all the Powers concerned is a matter of history, and it is 
unnecessary to repeat it here. But there is no doubt that 
Great Britain realized from that moment that Japan was 
the only country which could give assistance, quickly and 
efficiently, in the event of any further menace to the lives 
and properties of her subjects in the Far East. 

This realization, in addition to other considerations, 
which I will deal with later, induced Great Britain to con- 
sider the advisability of securing in Japan an ally in the 
Far East. 

It was at about this time that the Russian attitude 
towards China became very aggressive, and it appeared 
that China would most likely fall an easy prey to the 
ambitions which Russian statesmen were cherishing with 
regard to the development of their Far Eastern policy. 

England viewed this situation with grave misgivings, 
and, also in view of the considerations alluded to above, 
she eventually decided to abandon her traditional policy 
of isolation and to conclude an alliance with the Island 
Empire of the East. It was undoubtedly a very wise course 
which she chose, and the only one which could have pre- 
vented the continuation of Russian aggressive policy and, 
at the same time, ensure adequate protection to her own 
Far Eastern interests. 

The situation as it concerned Japan herself, however, 
was an entirely different one. She could not but see that 
the conclusion of the Alliance with Great Britain might 
eventually entail for her the acceptance of the Russian 
challenge in the Far East, which was threatening her own 
safety. But Japan, who was still suffering under the 
burden she had incurred through her war with China, felt 
that she was entitled to hesitate before consenting to enter 
an alliance which might involve such a risky adventure 
as a war with a great Power like Russia. The Japanese 
Government, therefore, cannot be blamed if it approached 
the question of the Alliance cautiously, and felt bound to 
subject the whole matter to careful and deliberate considera- 
tion. It was at this juncture that the statesmanship of 
the late Emperor Meiji made itself felt in a decision which 
was fraught with consequences of the utmost importance 
to the future of his Empire. While the Japanese Govern- 
ment was still hesitating to come to a decision, His Imperial 
Majesty gave a personal decision of state, and, practically 
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as a result of an Imperial command, the Japanese Govern- 
ment finally concluded the Alliance. Since that time the 
friendship between England and Japan has continued to 
grow, and its firm establishment has contributed to the 
maintenance of peace in the Far East to an extent which 
even exceeded the most sanguine hopes of those who 


. framed the clauses of a treaty which was made with this 


very intention. ; 

The concerted policy of both countries preserved the 
peace of the Far East so successfully that Great Britain 
was able to withdraw the principal part of her China 
Squadron to Europe without the fear of endangering her 
naval situation in the Far East, both before and during 
the Great War, and it may well be ascribed to the merits 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance that Germany was unable 
to set the Far East aflame and that it was possible to limit 
the conflagration to Europe. 

The conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War and the 
conclusion of the Great War have both been stated to have 
removed that menace in the Far East, to combat which 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was instituted. There is only 
a modicum of truth in this assertion, and it entirely over- 
looks the fact that there would never have been a Russian 
or a German menace in the Far East if China had not 
existed. It was the state of disorder and chaos in China 
and the lack of a stable government which tempted both 
Russia and Germany to indulge in aspirations of domination 
and of the acquisition of territory at her expense, and these 
were the factors which culminated first in the Russo- 
Japanese War and secondly, although more indirectly, in 
the Great War. These factors have undoubtedly not yet 
been eliminated. 

It has often been said that Japan would gain by the 
troublous state of Chinese affairs, because she would be able 
to take advantage of internal dissensions by grasping at 
chances which her intercourse with her near neighbour in 
the Far East offered to her. But this is a wrong conception 
of the Japanese attitude towards China, because it is her 
very nearness to China which causes her to be the first 
sufferer, both economically and politically, from the state 
of chaos which has existed so long, and unfortunately still 
persists, in the Chinese Republic. 

Japan knew well that concerted action between herself 
and England, with the friendly assistance of other Powers, 
could alone secure the stabilization of conditions in China, 
but she was animated by a spirit of the greatest caution 
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in taking a hand in any concerted action, even with her 
ally, Great Britain. This caution even went so far as to 
hinder the development of the business and commercial 
activities of the Japanese in China, especially in the South, 
where Japan recognized that British interests were pre- 
dominant. 

When we examine carefully the clauses of the new Four 
Power Pact of the Pacific, which has come to take the 
place of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, it is obvious that 
the principle of preserving the peace of the Far East, par- 
ticularly in China, is aimed at by concerted agreement 
among the Powers concerned. But the question must 
obviously arise, How is this agreement to be translated 
into action? The Powers should be mindful of the fact 
that although the Chinese are a peace-loving people, Chinese 
politicians in the past have not hesitated to take advantage 
of any political disorders or factional disputes to ascribe 
their occurrence to the malevolence of one or other of the 
Powers with interests in China. 

Moreover, the local conflict of interests between foreign 
traders was another factor in creating mutual suspicion 
and animosity. 

The result was inevitable. The Powers were suspicious 
of each other, and, instead of acting in concert, each sought 
to rearrange matters by individual effort. A united policy 
by the Governments concerned was therefore rendered 
impossible by the conflicts in China between various local 
interests, of which full advantage was taken by the warring 
factions in the country itself. It is quite impossible that 
this state of affairs can be satisfactorily cleared up until 
the Powers signatory to the Four. Power Pact shall have 
adumbrated and acted upon a policy, conceived in the 
true interests of China herself, which shall produce in that 
country a state of peace and quietness. 

This is the germ of hope which lies in the Four Power 
Pact: whether it will expand to a fuli and _ satisfactory 
growth is a question which only time can answer; bu 
we are justified in hoping that it may. 4 

The inclusion of America and France in the new Pact 
is considered in Japan to be merely an extension of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and causes no uneasiness, but 
the greatest satisfaction. Japan’s concern is limited to 
the question of whether the concerted action of Four Powers 
will be more effective than the benefits obtained by an 
alliance between two Powers. One criticism of the inclusion 
of more Powers in a Pacific Pact was that “there was too 
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much water in the whisky.” This might possibly be the 
case if there were any attempt on the part of one of the 
Powers to impose upon the others a line of policy or to 
insist on its particular interests without regard to the 
benefits of the other parties, including China. 

It is essential that the Powers should keep themselves 
well informed of the changing situation in China and take 
precautions to adjust their policies according to the varia- 
tions which are taking place, and if the original aims of the 
new Pact are to be fulfilled, success must depend mainly 
upon the cordial co-operation of all the parties concerned, 
and especially on-that of the two Powers with the largest 
interests involved: a four-party arrangement, with the 
four tugging away at each other from opposite corners, 
will be useless, and will only intensify the difficulties of the 
Far Eastern position, rather than diminish them. In 
Japan, however, no such unfortunate outcome is anticipated. 


T. OKAMOTO 
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WHAT THE FRENCH TAXPAYER PAYS 


Ir you ask a foreigner: ‘Is the Frenchman a good 
taxpayer ?”’ he will almost invariably reply in the negative, 
Ask a Frenchman the same question and he will unhesi- 
tatingly say: ‘‘ Yes!” Such answers, irreconcilable as they 
may seem, can only be explained by facts and figures, 
which alone can decide the case. 

Let us take, for instance, a Frenchman in Paris, who 
in England would be a member of that great class known 
as the “common people,” who in France, too, form the 
backbone of the population of the country. Let us follow 
him in his comings and goings about the city for a day, 
and note his actions as he attends to his regular business 
routine. Watch him each time he is obliged to put his 
hand in his pocket, and keep account of the money he has 
paid into the State or Municipal coffers at the end of a 
perfect day. 

The Frenchman we are studying is an early riser. In 
the morning he sits down before an extremely simple 
breakfast—a buttered roll, washed down by a cup of coffee. 
This modest repast has already caused him indirectly to 
pay a tribute to the City of Paris in the nature of duty, 
as twopence must be paid to the Paris Customs officials 
on each pound of butter that enters the city from the 
surrounding country districts. He must also pay into the 
State Treasury one penny for each pound of sugar consumed, 
and one centime on each pound of salt. This may at first 
sight seem a paltry sum, yet it will serve as an eye-opener 
when one stops to note that in the month of July of this 
year the French Government had collected something like 
£1,200,000 (exactly 29,326,000 francs) in taxes on these 
commodities. 

Undaunted, nevertheless, our Frenchman, having wiped 


his lips and folded away his napkin, opens his morning 


mail. Here he is almost certain in the nature of events 
to find several bills, from the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick-maker. Upon each of these bills he will have 
a stamp for which he must pay. If the bill is for a sum 
less than 500 francs, it carries a five sous stamp; if more 
than 500 francs, the tax is ten sous, and twenty sous 
for more than 1,000 francs. This tax alone netted the 
French Government £2,000,000 in the month of July of 
this year. 

Our Frenchman, having read his mail, takes his hat 
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and cane, and, stepping to the curb, hails a taxi, which 
takes him to his bank. He pays the chauffeur reasonably, 
the price of the ride comprising not only the amount 
registered by the taximeter and the chauffeur’s tip, but 
also a small tax to the State on the gasolene consumed. 
Each quart of gasolene consumed is taxed in France, as is 
each pound of sugar and each pound of salt. This tax 
nets the public Treasury about £5,000,000 a year. 

At the bank our Frenchman performs several operations 
carried out by all in every bank. For example, he has 
deposited some money and asks for a receipt. This obliges 
him to pay for the receipt-stamp from five to ten, sometimes 
twenty sous (tenpence), according to the amount of money 
transferred. Then, again, he may wish to draw on his 
account by presenting a cheque, upon which he must pay 
a tax of two sous for the stamp which is placed on 
every cheque. Or, again, he may order the bank to buy 
some stocks or to sell some bonds. Upon this transaction 
the State levies a tax of threepence per bond, which is 
known as the “tax on the transmission of personal 
securities.» He may, on the other hand, wish to collect 
the interest on his bonds. This operation is one that should 
at all events be the most agreeable, yet which is, in fact, 
one of the most painful. Indeed, the tax on this operation 
is formidable, as it often is as high as 20 per cent., so that 
on a coupon having a value of £1 the owner actually 
receives less than 16s. This tax gives the Government a 
revenue of more than a billion francs per year. In July of 
this year the tax on personal securities alone has produced 
167,699,000 francs, or almost £6,800,000. 

Having completed his morning affairs, our Frenchman 
goes home for lunch. Whatever may be the menu of his 
luncheon, he can say to himself with expansive pride that 
on everything he eats he pays his little bit into the coffers 
of the good City of Paris. This tax is levied as follows: 


On twenty pounds of— 8 
Game (wild fowl or venison) .. ‘xe 

2 
2 


Eggs 

Cheese 
Preserved vegetables .. 


Besides the above, he must pay an additional tax for 
the cooking of the food, as the City of Paris levies a tax 
of one shilling per ton on coal and one: shilling per ton 
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on wood. As for wines, alcoholic liquors, beer, mineral] 
waters, these, too, feel the burden of the tax, which js 
collected by the State. One may obtain a faint idea of 
the value of this tax when one notes that it amounts to 
more than £12,000,000 a month. 

In the afternoon our Frenchman again takes up the 
trend of his affairs. Let us hope that it will not be necessary 
for him to make any purchases, as each purchase means 
another tax. Beginning about a year ago, all business 
men have been obliged to pay that famous tax known ag 
the ‘‘ tax on the amount of business transacted,” on which 
the business man pays a tax of 1 per cent., levied on each 
transaction. In reality, however, it isn’t the man who 


sells who bears the burden of this tax, but the buyer. A’ 


tailor who sells a suit of clothes for £20, and who must 
pay a tax of 4s. on the various operations that went into 
the making of the suit, charges his client £20 4s., who 
therefore pays the tax levied. The buyer thus not only 
pays the price of the article, but also the tax, which 
should have been paid by the merchant. 

As for the evening, when our Frenchman seeks a bit 
of recreation from the worries of the day, the occasion 
presents itself very often for the State or the city to levy 
some tax or other. Whether our Frenchman goes to the 
theatre, the cinema, a dancing-hall, or some such estab- 
lishment, he must pay a tax of 10 per cent. for the poor; 
or, should he decide to stay at home, he must pay a tax 
on the amount of electricity consumed by the time he 
turns off the light to go to bed. 

Such is the life of a Parisian taxpayer. Yet, we have 
peered into nothing but the banal procedure of an ordinary 
day. We have not stopped to think that if our Frenchman 
had taken a train, with a tax of 10. per cent. on the price 
of the ticket; or if he had signed an important contract, 
which must be registered, and therefore subjected to a 
proportionate tax; or if, as is the rule in the trend of 
human affairs, a birth, a marriage or a death had occurred 
in his family, the taxes to be paid in such cases often amount 
to a neat little fortune. During the first six months of 
this year the Government has collected very nearly £100,000 
sterling in registration taxes alone. 

All this constitutes what we term indirect taxation. 
As we see, it means much, and as it is a burden borne by 
the entire population, it runs into considerable figures. In 
the month of July of this year indirect taxation has 
netted the French Government 1,240,000,000 francs ; and one 
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may count on its bringing in nearly fifteen billion francs 
(about £600,000,000 sterling) this year—that is, about three- 
fourths of France’s Budget. 

Our Frenchman, however, not only pays his indirect 
taxes every day, but he also pays his direct taxes, which 
are due yearly. Let us see what these direct taxes consist of. 

Before the war the French citizen supported four kinds 
of direct taxes: 

(1) The Tax on Undeveloped Real Estate.—Let us suppose, 
for instance, that, as his sole property, a man had a field 
op a garden. The Government valued (estimated) the 

ssible annual production of this field or garden, and taxed 
the owner from 5 to 6 per cent. on the revenue. This tax 

ve the Government an annual return of about £5,000,000. 

(2) The Tax on Developed Real Estate.—Let us suppose 
that a man had several houses, in which he either resided 
himself or rented. The Government figured the relative 
value of these houses and taxed them on this value at 
3 per cent. It is estimated that before the war there 
were some 9,000,000 houses in France, representing a total 
value of £400,000,000 sterling and having an assessed value 
of £80,000,000. The State received from this source an. 
annual revenue of £2,800,000. ‘ 

(3) The Tax on Personal Property.a—The personal tax 
was estimated on the basis of three days’ work, considered 
at the rate of 1s. 24d. per day. Every Frenchman, there- 
fore, whether rich or poor, was obliged to pay 3s. 7$d. to 
the State. The property tax was based on the revenue 
of the citizen, but this revenue was valued according to 
the rent paid by each citizen, obviating the necessity on 
his part of making any declaration. If, for example, a 
Frenchman living in Paris paid his landlord £120 a year, 
he was considered to have an annual income of £400, upon 
which he paid a tax of 5 per cent., or £20. 

(4) The Tax on Doors and Windows.—This tax was 
levied on all openings made in a building to create 
communications between the interior and the exterior. 
Every house and everything habitable was taxed under 
this law, even if it had no actual inhabitant. This tax 
was paid by the landlord, in default of such payment the 
payment of same falling on the tenant. The tax was 
very reasonable, and varied according to location of the 
property. In Paris a landlord having seventy doors and 
windows paid about two francs per door and window 
annually, that is, 140 francs, or about £5 12s. 

(5) The Tax on Business.—This tax was paid by mer- 
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chants, manufacturers, lawyers and doctors, and varied 
according to the nature of the profession, the city in which 
one resided, and the value of the office occupied. 

Many of these taxes were subjected to criticism: they 
were old, they were complicated, they were not progressive, 
The tax, for instance, on doors and windows, which 
punished those who wished to make their houses more 
sanitary by admitting the greatest amount of light and 
air, classing the same as a luxury, was particularly absurd, 
Yet, despite their age and injustice, these taxes offered 
an advantage in that they were collected by the Govern. 
ment without creating the necessity of applying to the 
individual for information of any kind. There was no 
need on the part of the citizen to make a declaration, 
nor was there need on the part of the Government to 
control same. There were, therefore, no perquisitions, nor 
discussions, the State levying its taxes without inquiring 
into the income of the taxpayer and without having to 
meddle with the taxpayer’s home-life. 

Nevertheless, at the very moment that the war broke 
out the French Parliament had decided to suppress the greater 
part of these taxes, and to replace them by the income 
tax, very much as it operates in England and America, 
based upon the declared income of the taxpayer and ona, 
progressive scale when it reaches the very large incomes. _ 

The breaking out of hostilities and the invasion of 
French territory by the enemy naturally had the effect of 
immediately suspending the application of the income tax. 
At the beginning of 1915, however, the French Parliament 
insisted that, despite the war and notwithstanding the 
invasion of France, the income tax should be enforced. 
In 1916 the Frenchman, for the first time, paid the new 
tax. In 1917-18 the tax was increased and perfected. It 
was applied fully in 1919, attaining the figures of to-day: 
it is one of the many presents that victory has brought 
to the Frenchman. Of course, the financial situation of 
France was critical, and there was no question of suppressing 
existing taxes. It was even necessary to create others. 
None of the old taxes were suppressed therefore, except 
the ‘‘ tax on business,” the French Parliament contenting 
itself with the superposal of the income tax. 

This income tax will never return a large revenue. It 
will never give that which the income tax gives in England 
and America, for the good reason that France, unlike the 
afore-mentioned, is a country of small fortunes, small 
landowners, and of peasants or small farmers. 
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The figures recently published by the French Depart- 
ment of Finance are illuminating in this regard. They 
reveal the extraordinary fact that there are few—very 
few—who are enormously rich in France (only 183 people 
having an income of more than £15,000 at the present rate 
of exchange), but there are many who are moderately rich 
(about half a million people have an income of between 
£100 and £300), and although one may collect up to 60 
or 65 per cent. on an income of £200,000, how can one 
consider collecting the same percentage on an income 
of £300 ? 

The official figures showing the various French classes 
and the total income of each class in 1920 are as follows: 


Incomes Total Total Income 

(in Francs). Individuals. (in Millions). 
6,000 to 20,000 ae oe .. 406,899 4,351 
20,001 ,, 40,000 €2,160 1,984 
40,001 ,, 60,000 a ae -. 22,043 1,068 
60,001 ,, 80,000 ‘ee 10,266 706 
80,001 ,, 100,000 6,454 578 
100,001 ,, 250,000 ae ee ‘a 9,007 1,357 
250,001 ,, 500,000 1,516 520 
500,001 ,, 950,000 493 324 
Over 950,000... 183 371 
‘Totals .. .. 528,971 11,259 


Let us revert to what a French taxpayer’s burden is 


|to-day. A French taxpayer, citizen, now pays: 


(1) The indirect taxes referred to above. 

(2) The tax on personal and other property. 

(3) The tax on doors and windows. 

(4) The tax on developed and undeveloped property. 

(5) The tax on salary or revenue from profession. 

(6) The general tax on income, whatever its source 
may be. 


Let us take a concrete case into consideration. Suppose 
a lawyer, or a business man, has an annual income, as a 
result of his work, of £1,200, and occupies an apartment 
in Paris for which he pays a rental of £160, he will pay: 


£ 
(1) The tax on personal property. . 26 
(2) The tax on doors and windows ae <a) te 
(3) The tax on wages, salary, fees, etc. (6 per cent.) 72 
(4) The general income tax (about 5 per cent.). 60 
(5) The tax on pianos, servants, etc. .. ome 
(6) Municipal taxes .. 


Total 
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If, by chance, the same man, besides his apartment jp 
the city, possesses a small country house, he must pay; 


(a) A tax on personal property in this house. 
(b) A tax on the doors and windows. 


(c) The tax on developed real estate, say to thel, 


minimum total of £30. 


This man’s taxes, therefore, reach the tidy sum of about 
£200. ‘ 
These taxes, however, represent direct taxes only, which 
amount only to about one-fourth of France’s Budget. } 
we were to add to our figures all that is paid indirectly 
on food, drink, tobacco, general purchases, railroad trips, 
taxis, insurance, investments, theatres, cinemas, bill 
servants, electricity—which represents three-fourths of 
France’s revenue—we can without exaggeration add three 


more bills of about £200 each to the first bill for taxes{? 


creating a small fortune of approximately £800 paid in 
taxes. We can therefore conclude that the average French 
man, under one form or another, pays into the coffers of 
the French Government and the city in which he resides, 
at a minimum, two-thirds of his yearly income. 

Now, let the reader decide whether the Frenchman is 
a good or a bad taxpayer! 

STEPHANE LAUZANNE 

Paris, October 1921. 
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“WHAT THE SOLDIER SAID” 


jrhas been laid down by no less distinguished an authority 


) thelinan Mr. Justice Stareleigh that ‘“‘ what the soldier said 


n't evidence.” My purpose now is to traverse that 
fmous dictum, and to show that what the Soldier said 


tout during the Great War is evidence, and evidence of the 


nost valuable description. 


: Just four years since (December 1917), when the struggle 
yas at its height, I attempted to give in these pages, in an 


e aticle on “‘ War Words,” some idea of the extent and variety 
bils of the expressions and phrases—some new, others revived 
—that had come to be part of the language since August 

x 1914. On that occasion I did not confine the examples I 
. gave to the words and terms in use among our troops, but 
‘X¢5,) included many others in common use amongst all of us, 


ll“ civvies and ‘“‘ Tommies” alike. My present object is, 


“_ 0 far as is possible, to ignore the civilian, and place on 
‘de record, from out the large collection I have made, some of 
1068] the most meaning and pregnant words and phrases invented 


and said by the Soldier himself whilst he was in the thick 


of it. 


In this connection it is satisfactory and significant to 
learn that, with the valuable aid of Mr. A. Forbes Sieveking, 
librarian of the Imperial War Museum, and others, the 
Government is undertaking the compilation of a full and 
complete record of Army Slang. 

The official decision is a wise one, and it is well that the 
work of making the collection was no longer delayed; for 
ifevents continue to move at their present pace the World 
War will be a ‘‘ back number ”’ in two or three years’ time, 
while many of the piquant metaphors and nicknames it 
evoked will, unless carefully preserved, have been lost or be 
but half remembered. Already Mr. Sieveking has contri- 
buted to Notes and Queries more than one learned and 
instructive article on the subject, with several thoroughly 
good lists of Soldiers’ Slang appended. He quotes from a 
letter written to him recently by Dr. Henry Bradley, of 
Oxford, perhaps our greatest living authority on Slang, 
wamly approving the project. Dr. Bradley writes: 


I strongly agree with you that it is very desirable that the “ war slang ” 
of each*of the nations that took part in the great struggle should be collected 
ad placed on record as completely as possible, while the opportunity still 
tmains, .. . Words of this temporary kind often find their way into the 
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newspaper records of events, in which it is probable that the future historian 
will find much of his material. For him, therefore, a dictionary of these pasgj 
words may now and then be as indispensable as a dictionary representing the 
standard language of the same period. Further, it may well be that a large 
portion of the vocabulary of ‘“ war slang * may survive and even become part 
of the literary language ; but the words will undergo gradual change of meaning; 
and unless their origin and original sense be placed on record while they are stilj 
in living memory, future generations will be liable to the same kind of mis. 
apprehensions as we now often observe in uninstructed readers of the annak 
of the seventeenth century. 


And what is the first evidence provided by ‘“‘ what the 
Soldier said’? ? First and foremost, and throughout, right 
to the end of the chapter, it reveals him the gallant, light. 
hearted fellow we all know him to be: glad to live, rejoici 
in his whole-hearted, jolly life, yet, if need -be, ready to 
die without a murmur, but with a jest on his lips instead, 
‘Faire contre mauvaise fortune bon cceur”’ was ever the 
true fighter’s motto. Captain Bairnsfather’s immortal type 
“Old Bill’? went through all the horrors of Flanders or 
Gallipoli or ‘‘ Mespot’”’ in complete and blissful ignorance 
of that fact; yet he was the perfect exemplification of it, 
And talking of Mr. Justice Stareleigh reminds one inevitably 
of Sam Weller, to whom, if memory serve, the fussy little 
judge made his petulant interjection about ‘‘ what the 
soldier said’’ not being “ evidence.”” What a “ Tommy” 
Sam would have made! How he would have made the 
mates of his platoon chuckle, even while waiting for “ zero,” 
or the hour to go “‘ over the top”?! One would wager those 
sturdy boys that came to him and the rosy-cheeked damsel 
his wife went into either one or other of the Services; or 
if they stayed ‘“‘ civvies,” they must have been of the paste 
of those who showed how little they cared for the Zeppelins 
by promptly dubbing them ‘“ Zepps”’! 

* Familiarity,” it is proverbially said, ‘‘ breeds contempt.” 
With the soldier it bred contempt of danger and discomfort. 
To mitigate his often atrocious sufferings, to lessen his 
sense of the perils surrounding him at all times and in all 
places, he was at pains to become “‘ familiar,” ‘ cheeky,’ 
with them all; and, like Beaumarchais’ Figaro, made 
haste to laugh, lest he be compelled to weep. In truth, 
there was not much weeping, though everything was fil 
of ‘‘ the tears of things,” either ‘‘ out there’? or at home 
For we all know how our women tackled the situation; 
how they saved themselves from thinking too much of the 
sorrow of it all by hard, steady work—in hospitals, in wat 
factories, in all sorts of useful directions—and they too made 
light of their troubles, as befitted the mothers and wive 
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and sweethearts and sisters of those who obstinately refused 
to have “‘ cold feet? even when things looked blackest. 

Having a good deal to do in one way or another with 
the café-keepers and the peasantry of Northern France and 
Flanders, our fellows naturally picked up a little French— 
of sorts. That little served, it would seem, for their very 
modest requirements. ‘ Alley!” they would exclaim, when 
they meant “‘hook it” or ‘“‘ be off.” And ‘ Alley toot 
sweet’ signified allez tout de suite. ‘‘ Allemans”’ or Square- 
heads’? was sometimes heard for ‘‘ Germans,”’ but nearly 
always the enemy was known—invariably in the singular, 
curiously enough—as ‘“‘ Gerry,” or “‘ Jerry,” or else ‘‘ Fritz.” 
Probably the word “‘ Gerry ” is derived from the first syllable 
of “German,” but others suggest that the round, basin- 
like form of the Hun helmet inspired the term. One never 
heard a British soldier call the Germans ‘“‘ Huns,”’ or, indeed, 
anything opprobrious: a mild, half-friendly, half-contemp- 
tuous tone marked all their references to the enemy, whose 
“frightfulness ’? never frightened good, easy Atkins nor 
made him vindictive. That was not his way; he left all 
the hard words to the “‘civvies.” ‘* Apray la gare finee,” 
or aprés la guerre finie, stood for the blissful time in store 
when the war should be over and the soldier back in his 
beloved ‘‘ Blighty.”? If only he had known! 

“Tommy” was nothing if not frank. No palliative 
euphemisms for him. Thus, an estaminet was just a 
“boozer.”’ ‘‘ Doolay’’ was, of course, du lait, and “‘ doo- 
pang” du pain; “‘erf”’ signified egg (wuf); Balloo” was 
asnear as he could get to the tongue-twisting Bailleul, and 
everyone remembers ‘‘ Wipers’? for Ypres (a variant in 
the way of pronunciation being “‘ Eepray’’), and ‘‘ Devil’s 
Wood”? for Delville Wood. ‘‘ Bon,” or ‘ bong,” to express 
approval, was in universal use. ‘‘ The word,’’ says Mr. 
Beach Thomas quaintly, in one of his dispatches, “‘is no 
longer merely French ; it is European, the solid foundation 
of a universal language.’’ ‘‘ Cinq bon” (or “‘Sang bong ’”’) 
was something very, very good, five times good—a “nap 
hand,” in fact. ‘‘ Comprey?” for comprenez ? was always 
popular ; like napoo (y-en a plus, or pus, as the peasant often 
pronounces it) and “ sanferian,” or ‘‘ snaffer,’”? which really 
contains all the elements of ¢a n’ fait rien. ‘‘Créme de 
Menthe’? was one of the many nicknames for the ‘‘ Tank,” 
but one guesses that name came from the officers’ mess, 
and not from the ranks. ‘“‘ Fashy”’ (fadché) was almost as 
common as “bon,” or “‘ mongee”’ (manger), something to 
eat. “QO, la-la!’’ caught on at once, and, being easy to 
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articulate, was soon heard on all sides and in almost-al] 
circumstances. Wine (red) was “‘van rooge” and the 
white was, of course, “ blong”’ ; while one of the very rare 
German expressions that came into use was ‘ Worst,” 
meaning sausage (Wurst).” Evidently this came from those 
who had had experience of captivity ; and, seeing the kind 
of food the prisoners got from the Germans, ‘‘ worst’ must 
have seemed entirely appropriate. Nor must one forget 
**Kamerad!”’ the enemy’s invariable cry when. holding 
up his hands and asking mercy. ‘‘ Katsoo”’ signified four 
sous’ or two pennyworth of anything, but especially rum, 
Again, the pronunciation was perfect. ‘‘ Mercy boko” (merc 
beaucoup) was a pretty good shot. 

This list, I think, almost exhausts the British soldier’s 
French vocabulary. What the rank and file of the French 
and Italian Armies picked up in the way of English from our 
‘*Tommies”’ will be known when the official records of our 
two Allies are published, for it is understood that both 
France and Italy are making collections of their soldiers’ 
war slang, on lines similar to that of the Imperial War 
Museum. Meanwhile it may be of interest to say something 
of two of the best known of French war words—boche and 
poitlu. During the war a correspondent sent me from 
Paris a full explanation of what the Frenchman means 
by boche. Unfortunately I have lost or mislaid his letter, 
and can only recall the outline of his derivation. This, 
however, is confirmed and amplified in the article by Mr. 
Sieveking to which I have already referred. Originally the 
term boche had nothing to do with the German. When 
first used, about sixty years ago, it simply signified a “ bad 
lot,” and that significance it has never lost. It was not 
used to indicate a German until some years after the 1870 
war; but when Emile Zola in L’Assommoir termed the 
Alsatian concierges les boches, it was getting nearer to its 
ultimate sense. Soon all Germans were known familiarly 
as Alboches—a blend of Allemand and boche—and latterly 
the prefix al was dropped, and the word, with a new and 
deep significance, reverted to its original form. ‘“‘ Now,” 
remarks Mr. Sieveking, “this sobriquet has become the 
ethnical general name, both in the trenches and in the Press, 
and has engendered a whole posterity: bochiser, to ger 
manize; Bochonnie, Germany; bochonnerie, German vil 
lainy,” and so on. M. Albert Dauzat sums up the matter 
thus: ‘‘ Boche fills a blank: it designates, not a nationality, 
but a people, a race, with a depreciatory shade, under 
which the crowd sees the stranger, enemy or not. ... It 
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js also the perfect retort, which we needed, to Welsche, 
by which the Germans contemptuously call the peoples of 
the Latin race.” And he adds, “ Austrians or Germans, 
tout ga, c'est de la bocherie!”’ So now we know. 

“ Poilu”” dates back, it would seem, nearly a hundred 
year's, but its general meaning has not changed essentially 
since Balzac, in his Médecin de Campagne, makes one of 
his characters remark, in reference to the crossing of the 
Beresina by Napoleon: ‘‘ General Eblé, under whose orders 
were the pontonniers, could find only forty-two sufficiently 
intrepid (assez poilus) to undertake the work.’ The 
Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique produces evidence 
to show that the word was military slang before the war. 
It meant a real man, but not necessarily hairy or bearded— 
as I, for one, had always supposed. And even now I am 
not quite convinced that originally the typical strong, brave 
man was not hirsute like Herakles—in a word, poilu. The 
French have a homely phrase: ‘il n’a pas de poils sur le 
ventre,”’ which they use, or used to use, as a term of reproach ; 
and hairiness and manliness have always been popularly 
associated, even though Shakespeare exclaim : 


How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars ! 


Be that as it may, it is the tough, tenacious French equiva- 
lent of our own ‘‘ Tommy” who is indicated. ‘‘ Le poilu,”’ 
says Larousse’s Dictionnaire del Argot Poilu (1917), quoting 
fom a journal published in the Champagne trenches, “ le 
poilu, c’est toi, c’est nous; ce sont les gars aux rudes 
ceurs et aux vaillants visages, qui se hérissent des Vosges 
ila mer du Nord et tiennent téte aux barbares, en atten- 
dant le succés final.’’. 

But to return to Atkins and his bantering jargon. Nick- 
names formed a considerable part of it, and many of these, 
I think, are still amusing and witty enough to deserve 
preservation. Goodness knows why an enemy anti-aircraft 
gun should have been christened ‘‘ Archibald,’’ soon 
shortened to ‘‘ Archie,’”’ with the verb ‘‘ to archie”’ follow- 
ing close behind. ‘‘ Big Bertha”? was the long-range gun 
with which the boche, who called it die dicke Bertha (own 
sister to der lange Max), bombarded Paris. It was named 
after Frau Bertha Krupp von Bohlen, wife of the head of 
the Krupp firm. ‘‘ Jack Johnson,” a German shell with a 
very black smoke, explains itself, as does “‘ Black Maria,” 
an“iron ration’? of the same dirty sort. “‘ Iron rations,” 
VOL. LXXVIII 41 
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by the way, served to describe shells of all descriptions 
“sent over”? by the enemy. Originally it was the official 
term for the tinned or canned food supplied to the troops, 
Many and various were the nicknames bestowed on the 
guns of all calibres. There were “ Grandmother” or 
“Grandmama’”’ (British 15-inch gun), “Grannie” (9-2 
gun), ‘“‘ Minnie’? (German trench mortar, or M inenwerfer), 
**Pom-pom”’ (French °75, the famous “ Soixante-quinze ”), 
“* Big Boys ” stood for any type of big gun, of which “ Billy 
Wells”? was one. Other picturesque terms for cannon 
which I have noted are: “* Coal-box,” “‘ Coughing Clara,” 
““Crump,” Grasshopper,” ‘‘ Lazy Eliza,”’ ‘‘ Pip-Squeak,” 
“Whistling Percy,” ‘ Toot-sweeter,” ‘‘ Dirt.” 

Pages might be filled with the multitude of lively figures 
conjured up by the men in the trenches to paraphrase the 
plain names of the accessories of war, their daily companions, 
as it were—the shells from “ Gerry,” and those with which 
we returned the compliment, ‘‘ Ammo ”’ (rifle ammunition), 
kit, equipment, rations and what not. But set forth at 
length such a list might run the risk of growing wearisome 
as a catalogue. The better plan, perhaps, were to dip into 
the collection, more or less at random, and pick out some of 
the more characteristic specimens. What could be neater, 
- for example, than Tommy’s definition of himself: ‘“‘ Some- 
thing to hang things on”? ‘“‘ Chaff,’’ almost always quite 
harmless, underlies nearly all the words in the soldier's 
intimate vocabulary. ‘“‘ A.S.C.’? (Army Service Corps) was 
promptly converted into “Ally Sloper’s Cavalry”; 
**R.A.M.C.”” became ‘Rob all my Comrades,” a quite 
unjustified aspersion at which the splendid fellows of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps laughed as heartily as the rest. 
Another joke was (taking the letters backwards) ‘Can't 
manage a Rifle.” Then there was “ Linseed Lancers ”— 
again at the expense of the R.A.M.C.; ‘‘ Yellow Perils” 
for the instructors, both officers and N.C.O.’s, at the various 
bases—so called on account of the yellow band on their 
arm. The “‘ Old Man” was the Colonel, and “ coming the 
old man” was said of anyone inclined to be fussy and to 
make too much of a little brief authority; ‘‘ coming the 
acid’? meant boasting, bragging; a ‘‘ dug-out’’ was the 
chaffing term for an officer who was on the Retired List 
before August 1914 and was “‘ dug-out”’ for service in the 
war—gradually it came to be applied to any officer of 
venerable appearance; ‘‘ bungalow” and ‘“‘ Noah’s Ark” 
were two of the mary names used by Tommy to designate 
the real ‘“‘ dug-out”’—the shelter constructed (as a rule 
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in the support or Reserve lines) so solidly as to be able to 
withstand a direct hit from a shell. 

“Arms and Legs” (no body, be it observed !) was the 
well-found name for Government beer; “ going to the 

ictures’’—grim jest—meant undergoing an operation ; 
“gone West,” (one of the many fine terms that have come 
to stay) was synonymous with killed, and in a less tragic 
sense it stood for broken or ruined or lost, as when a man 
would say: “‘My pipe’s gone West.” ‘“‘ Gadget” was 
applied to any new dodge or appliance, and might mean 
almost anything; used very much in the same way as 
the French use the convenient machin’. The steel helmet 
was at once the “‘tin hat”; a ‘‘ wash-out,’ something 
cancelled—applied also personally to one of indifferent 
capacity or character, as “‘ he’s a wash-out.” To “ get the 
wind up’’—a phrase in general use to-day—meant to 
get nerves, to be frightened. A variant was “ getting the 
immortal breeze.” To “‘ put the wind up” the enemy was 
to terrify him; and ‘“ wind’s up”’ was the remark made 
when the bombardment started. A particularly dangerous 
spot was “‘ unhealthy,” a place where one was liable to get 
“cold feet,’ or a fit of the funks. The curious word 
“scrounge”’ (to cadge, or “‘annex’’), with its substantive 
“scrounger,’ was in constant use. I should like to know 
its derivation, of which I have no idea. Another rather 
fascinating word is “‘click.”” The best description of it 
I have seen appears in the Observations of an Orderly. To 
“click,” it appears, can be either advantageous or the 
reverse, according to the circumstances. Thus, if a soldier 
ask a superior for a favour and it be granted, that soldier 
has “‘ clicked.”” Or he has ‘clicked’? when he has found 
a nice girl to walk out with. But he also has “ clicked” 
who is called upon to do some menial or otherwise unpleasant 
duty; and he has “clicked a packet’? when he gets into 
any sort of scrape. In other words, he is “for it,” or, as 
we should say, “in for trouble.” 

An expressive word, common to all ranks, is “ posh,” 
signifying smart, fine, swagger, first-rate. To be “ posh” 
or “‘ poshed-up ”? was to have on one’s very best and freshest 
clothes, as when one had a ‘‘ date’’—as the Americans 
term it—with a nice * pusher” (girl), square’ (perfectly 
correct) or otherwise. That last expression comes from one 
of the Dominions overseas, probably by means of the 
“ Aussies,’ who contributed a fair number of words to the 
collection. ‘‘ Big Noise,’ meaning the General or the chief 
personage in the neighbourhood, looks, and probably is, 
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American ; but “ digger,” for any soldier of the Australian 
or New Zealand forces, is antipodean, right enough, like 
‘‘dinkum”’ (genuine, real), a much favoured expression, 
with exactly the same significance as “‘ pucca,” which came 
over from troops who had served in India. Many terms 
in general use in the Army come under this last-mentioned 
category, but as they are by right the property of the 
“old sweats,” or ‘‘old contemptibles”’ or whatever the 
“‘pucca”’ regulars may be called, and were current for 
the most part long before the World War, I have not 
thought it necessary to draw special attention to them. 
One might go on almost indefinitely picking out racy 
examples of “‘ what the Soldier said’’;* but I hope those 
I have included in these pages may be considered sufficient 
in number and in variety to give some idea of the richness 
of this addition to our vocabulary. To have the thing 
complete we must wait until the collection in course of 
preparation by the authorities shall have made its appear- 
ance. Then, I think, the public will be surprised at the 
magnitude of the task undertaken; and let us hope it, 
like the historians of days to come, may be grateful to 
those who. have gleaned and gathered in so vast a field! 
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LADY BYRON AND AUGUSTA LEIGH 


In the National Review for October 1921, Mr. E. P. Hewitt, 
K.C., criticized the revised and enlarged version of Astarte, 
edited by Mary Countess of Lovelace and published last 
July. He spoke, as it were, from the brief held in 1906 by 
Mr. E. H. Pember, K.C., in reply to the original (1905) 
edition of the late Lord Lovelace’s book. Like most of 
those who have discussed the subject, he has not wholly 
avoided inaccuracy; but minor misstatement must here 
pass unchecked, because the purpose of this paper is to 
suggest that neither Mr. Hewitt nor Professor J. H. Strahan 
(Edinburgh Review, October 1921) has studied with due 
care and attention to plain psychology the feature which 
makes all the difference between the Astarte of 1905 and 
the Astarte of 1921. That feature is the text of the letters 
that passed between Lady Byron, Mrs. Leigh and Mrs. 
George Villiers in the months of 1816 immediately following 
the separation of Lord and Lady Byron. These are private 
and authentic documents, and deserve full consideration. 

Mrs. Leigh’s intimate friend, Mrs. Villiers, distressed at 
the rumours of guilty relations between Byron and his 
half-sister, wrote to Lady Byron asking her to discredit 
them publicly. In March (Lord Broughton’s Recollections, 
ii, 303) Lady Byron had signed a paper in which she 
disavowed, for herself and those most nearly connected 
with her, having spread any rumours injurious to Byron’s 
character, and with regard to two specified charges (one 
of them being incest with Mrs. Leigh) stated, not, as Mr. 
Hewitt puts it, that they “‘ did not form part of her charges ” 
against Byron, but that they “‘ would not have made part 
of her allegations if she had come into Court.” She and her 
friends had not started these rumours; and she had not 
disavowed her belief in the charge of incest, because she 
believed it. She was obliged, therefore, to refuse Mrs. 
Villiers’s request. Thereupon Mrs. Villiers asks why, then, 
she had invited Augusta Leigh to stay with her in Piccadilly 
during her confinement. Many were asking that question. 
In ignorance of Lady Byron’s own reply, many answers 
have since been given to it—some of them very abusive. 
Lady Byron’s own reply goes far to explain the difficulties 
of an inexperienced girl of twenty-three, brought face to 
face with what was, at best, a terrible suspicion, yet knowing 
only one woman who could come near to controlling her 
husband in his frantic moods: | 
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May 12, 1816.—It must be remembered that my Conviction was progressively 
formed, and not till lately fixed—and though my suspicion had been awakened 
very early, it was not at the period you allude to, sufficiently corroborated 
to have been made a principle of conduct without risking a cruel injury to one 
who professed herself most affectionately and disinterestedly devoted to my 
welfare. There was no medium—I must either have treated her as guilty or 
innocent—My Instinct too strongly dictated the former, but the evidence then 
rested chiefly on his words and manners, and her otherwise unaccountable 
assent and submission to both. . . . Besides at the time of her return to 
Piccadilly, I conceived there was no danger to her from him, as his inclinations 
were most averse from her, and absorbed in another direction—and believing 
that the residence of any human being in the house would be the means of 
saving myself and my child, I had but her to look te, and was almost compelled 
to banish the ideas that would have deprived me of this last resource. Neverthe. 
less before I allowed her to come, for she had many times offered it, I seriously 
urged her to reflect on the consequences that might ensue to herself. During 
her last visit my suspicions as to previous circumstances were most strongly 
corroborated—above all by her confessions and admissions when in a state of 
despair and distraction. They were of the most unequivocal nature possible, 
unless she had expressly named the subject of her remorse and horror. I have 
answered them in as pointed a manner—and have urged to her that everything 
was expiable by repentance, when she repeatedly said she had forfeited all 
hope of salvation. (Astarte, p. 203.* See also the letter of May 23rd, p. 209.) 


Knowing this, Mrs. Villiers wished Lady Byron to 
speak out to Mrs. Leigh. Lady Byron replies (Astarte, 
p. 207) that she is afraid that might drive Augusta in 
desperation to follow Byron abroad. On June 3rd she 
writes direct to Mrs. Leigh: 


Before your Confinement I would not risk agitating you, but having the 
satisfaction of knowing you are recovered, I will no longer conceal from your- 
self that there are reasons founded on such circumstances in your conduct, 
as (though thoroughly convinced they have existed) I am most anxious to 
bury in silence, which indispensably impose on me the duty of limiting my 
intercourse with you (Astarte, p. 210.) 


In her reply on June 6th Mrs. Leigh took advantage 
of the vagueness of that statement : 


To general accusations I must answer in general terms—and if I were on my 
death Bed I could affirm as I now do that I have uniformly considered you and 
consulted your happiness before and above anything in this world. (Astarte, 
p. 213.) 


There is no doubting that here she spoke truth. The 
correspondence shows that the two women were at this 
time fond of each other with a more than common affection. 
Mrs. Leigh loved Lady Byron; and Lady Byron’s love for 
Mrs. Leigh has always been a stumbling-block to minds 
that disbelieve in the power of human love to rise above 
jealousy and even above moral horror. 

* All the page-numbers in this article refer to the 1921 Astarte. 
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Here there is need for a digression. It has been said 
that the two friends quarrelled over money, and Professor 
Strahan (Edinburgh, 341) puts it that Lady Byron “ stuck 
fiercely to the settled funds.” It would be juster to say 
that her trustees did their duty and stuck to them for her 
and her child. Mrs. Leigh had already inherited all Byron’s 
unsettled property ; and Lady Byron did all that she could 
do for the Byron family by giving up the income of the 
jointure secured to her on Byron’s property to his cousin 
George Anson Byron, whom Lord Byron had absolutely 
disinherited. Mr. Strahan’s attitude on this matter is 
that of many who think to exalt Byron’s genius by crying 
down Byron’s wife. In his article and Mr. Hewitt’s we 
read that she was plain, cold, “‘ very ordinary,” unimagina- 
tive; while there is direct evidence that she was pretty,* 
vivacious, strong in feelings, with a mind in advance of her 
time and shrewdly humorous. It is just her difference from 
the “very ordinary ’’—the element of greatness in her— 
which has prevented so many people from understanding 
her. In the same way, one’s attention is constantly drawn 
(National Review, p. 226) to the maturity and motherliness 
of Mrs. Leigh, who in 1813, the critical year, was twenty- 
nine, only four years older than Byron, and the mother of 
but three of the five children she bore. 

In spite of Lady Byron’s resolution, her love for Mrs. 
Leigh arid her desire to bring her to penitence and peace 
led her to continue the correspondence. On June 22nd 
Mrs. Leigh writes her a very affectionate letter, with one 
arresting sentence in it: 


I intended to have dispatched one [i.e. a letter] today, if only to say that 
I was persuaded you thought you were acting right by me and that even con- 
sidering what you must think of me I owe you gratitude—putting the present 
out of the question—y' past kindness can never be forgotten—perhaps—and 
I earnestly hope it—that as I have often told you you once thought too well 
of me, you may some day discover you now think too ill (Astarte, p. 220.) 


And on June 30th Lady Byron replies : 


Do not pain me by recurring to obligations. If I could think you owed me 
any, it would be only for the endurance of trials of which I endeavoured to keep 
you ignorant—though you were their cause. (Astarte, p. 222.) 


Mrs. Leigh’s answer (July 3rd) ran: 


You say my dear A I have been the cause of your sufferings—if I have 
it has been innocently—this must be my only consolation—Had I even enter- 


* For the spurious portrait in Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, iv. 66, 
see Astarte, p. 318. 
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tained the slightest suspicions of any ‘“‘ doubts” of yours—I never could or would 
have entered your house—perhaps I did wrong as it was to do so—but I was 
under delusion certainly—(I don’t mean mad)... . For your sake—anq 
not to prolong a discussion [so] painful to you—so useless to me—I will try to 
be as brief as possible. Dearest A——, I have not wronged you. I have not 
abused your generosity. ... One ray of comfort and Hope suggested itself 
in the thought that we may meet again—that my future conduct may conduce to 
it—Tell me—pray—of anything in that which could by possibility atone for 
the past—in pity—tell it me dearest A. that I may have one more chance of 
happiness (Astarte, pp. 223-4.) 


Mrs. Leigh is in an agony of remorse for something that . 


was not an offence against Lady Byron. And there igs no 
doubt what Lady Byron thought it was. On July 11th 
she wrote to Mrs. Villiers : 


She says—‘‘I have not wronged you—I have not abused your generosity”— 
When Delusion has once been carried so far, it is difficult to say to what it 
may not extend—but surely by these assertions she must mean that she hag 
been innocent since my marriage. (Astarte, p. 229.) 


And in her next letter, July llth, to Mrs. Leigh she is 
more plain-spoken than ever before : 


In the last part of the time we were under the same roof, you will now w. 
member some things by which I intimated that I knew more than you thought, 
and almost offered myself to your confidence . . . for [knew more of your dangers 
than you did. ... As you do not, and never have attempted to deceive me 
respecting previous facts, of which my conviction is unalterable, I rely the more 
on your simple assertion of having ‘‘ never wronged me ” intentionally—L believe 
it implicitly—and I lament that you misjudgingly pursued a line of conduct 
so difficult for yourself—so dangerous and I believe so prejudicial to the un- 
governed feelings of another—and inevitably tending to continue and renew 
his criminal recollections. Pardon a word I will never repeat——  (Asitarte, 
p. 230.) 


If Mrs. Leigh did not understand very well what these 
words meant, is it conceivable that she would not have 
replied: ‘You are hinting at something disgraceful; I 
insist upon your saying precisely what you mean”? ? What 
she did was to reply (July 15th): 


The delusion to which I alluded—was an entire unsuspicion—that you even 
suspected—that I caused or added to your misery—which every thing on your 
part and many on that of another tended to confirm—as I now remember “‘ some 
things ” to which you allude—you may also some which could not but deceive 
me—it is still like a horrid dream to me my dearest A that I caused your 
sufferings whose whole anxiety was at least to mitigate them—I felt it as my 
only consolation to do all I could, and indeed to the best of my judgment I did 


it. Many a time I should have felt it one to have confided unreservedly in you— . 


but concealment appeared a duty under such circumstances. . . . I can never 
accuse you of injustice—bui I am not sure even now if on one point you are not 
mistaken—and I don’t know how to explain myself. (Astarte, p. 233.) 
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We hear more of that “one point.” It is Mrs. Leigh’s 
innocence after Byron’s marriage, and her last word on it 
is (July 23rd): 


I have suffered a great deal from the idea that you might and did mistake 
on one point. Don’t reproach yourself—or imagine I could ever reproach you 
for past doubts—it was but too natural you should have had them and none 
but you would so kindly have dismissed them. (Astarte, p. 242.) 


The correspondence now becomes concerned with Mrs. 
Leigh’s future relations with Byron; and on July 30th 
Lady Byron writes : | 


Consider all the reasons against any future personal intercourse between 
you and him by an earlier regard to which evils might have been prevented— 
First—his inclination to misuse it—against a return of which you can never 
feel secure in a character so unstable—and you would thus expose him to temp- 
tation. . . . Associations most prejudicial to a good influence from you, have 
subsisted too deeply and too habitually in his mind—What has passed on his 
part since my marriage, in my presence, as well as in my absence, must on 
reconsideration, convince you they were in no degree done away—Our 
visit to 8.M.B. [the Leighs’ house, Six Mile Bottom, where Lord and Lady 
Byron went for a visit early in their married life]—even the first night of it will 
make you sensible of this—He then made me most cruelly sensible of what 
engrossed his thoughts and actuated his conduct—His visit to you afterwards, 
when his resentment was excited by the blameless principle of your opposition, 
in short, many more facts I shall not recall, lead to the same conclusion— 
His feelings towards you have varied. . . . Sometimes he has spoken of you with 
compassion—sometimes with bitter scorn—and sometimes with dispositions 
yet more reprehensible—The only time when I believe he was really on the very 
brink of Suicide, was on an occasion relating to his remorse about you 
(Astarte, pp. 246-7.) 


That is very definite. It is not credible that Mrs. 
Leigh did not now know precisely what Lady Byron meant. 


_The mention of Six Mile Bottom is conclusive, because the 


story of that visit was set down in detail by Lady Byron 
about this time. Much of her statement is made up of 
physical detail unsuited for print, but one of two impressions 
must be left upon all who have had access to it—either that 
young Lady Byron had a filthy imagination, or that Byron 
was then treating his sister in such a way as to proclaim 
their guilty relations in the past, while Mrs. Leigh, if now 
“innocent ” in act, was too terrified to protest. 

In fact, the gloves are off. Lady Byron has told 
Mrs. Leigh exactly what she believes, and Mrs. Leigh, so 
far from exhibiting fury at the insult, makes no protest. 

Karly in September she came to see Lady Byron, and, 
as Astarte informs us, confessed all to her. Of this confession 
it is only just to state at once that it rests on no evidence 
but deductions from the correspondence that followed, on 
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a sheet of notes in Lady Byron’s handwriting (Astarte, 
p- 253), apparently intended for use at the interview, and 
on a statement which she wrote down in the following year 
(Astarte, p. 65). Can that statement be pure invention ? 
And, in view of the letters previous to the interview, is it 
credible that, when they met, the two women were at 
cross-purposes, or that, if they understood each other and 
Mrs. Leigh were innocent, she should not have protested 
her innocence ? She made no protest ; and on September 
14th we find Lady Byron writing to Mrs. Villiers : 


A consults me with the deepest feeling upon this point—whether she 
did not owe it to you voluntarily to renounce all connection with you, for your 
future sake—in case of any disclosure (Astarte, p. 258.) 


There would have been no meaning in that, if Mrs, 
Leigh were innocent. On September 15th Mrs. Villiers 
writes to tell Lady Byron that she has written to Mrs, 
Leigh expressing her “horror,” her ‘“‘ detestation,” her 
_“execration of the person who had beguiled and betrayed 
her” (Astarte, p. 260); and Mrs. Leigh’s comment to 
Lady Byron on Mrs. Villiers’s letter is : 


Towards another person—she is very violent in her expressions of resentment 
—and it is I daresay very natural, but I think it better not to say a word 
in answer—tho’ in fact I am the one much the most to blame—and quite 
inexcusable—— (Astarte, p. 66.) 


Of these letters there is another possible interpretation 
—that all this time Mrs. Leigh was hoaxing her two friends, 
And that possibility must be fairly faced when we come to 
the year 1819. It had been arranged that Mrs. Leigh should 
show Lady Byron all Byron’s letters to her; and this she 
did, taking the precaution to erase names and sometimes 
more than names. In June 1819 she sent Lady Byron 
a letter from Byron, dated May 17, 1819, which is an out: 
and-out and a very guilty love-letter—so guilty, indeed, 
that it contains the phrase: “ Francesca of Rimini and 
Paolo whose case fell a good deal short of owrs—though 
sufficiently naughty” (Astarte, p. 82). The original of 
this letter is lost, and the extant copy is in Lady Byron’s 
hand. There is no proof that it was addressed to Mrs. 
Leigh ; and it has been suggested that it was not; though 
it is puzzling to think what love, except one within the 
forbidden degrees, could be ‘“‘ a good deal ”’ worse than that 
of Paolo and Francesca. But the main point is this: if 
the letter was not addressed to Mrs. Leigh, Mrs. Leigh made 
Lady Byron believe that it was. She accepts Lady Byron’s 
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yiew of it as an unequivocal “ proof that the idea of you* 
was associated with the most guilty feelings ” (Astarte, p. 85). 
If Mrs. Leigh was not her half-brother’s now repentant 
artner in crime, she pretended that she was. Her covering 
letter (Astarte, p. 83) was composed in order to delude Lady 
Byron into that belief. She endured from Lady Byron 
criticism and comment which must have been intolerable 
to an innocent woman. She deliberately and for years 
on end played a very mean and ugly trick on one woman 
whom she dearly loved and on another who had long been 
her friend and champion. What was her motive? To 
save her social reputation by keeping the countenance of 
two women who could injure it? To get on the right side 
of one who might make trouble over Byron’s estate ? 
Psychologically it is impossible. Lady Byron and Mrs. 
Villiers could not have been so long and so thoroughly 
deceived. Mrs. Leigh was not clever enough nor wicked 
enough to carry the deception through. And, though she 
may have been a “moral idiot,” that is an odd kind of 
defence which would acquit her of a quickly renounced and 
repented criminal passion by convicting her of years of 
loathsome hypocrisy. 

But, it has been pleaded, she did it out of kindness: 
Medora Leigh (b. April 1814) was Byron’s daughter; and 
Mrs. Leigh underwent a sham confinement and passed 
the child off as her own in order to shield him and the 
mother. On that supposition Mr. Richard Edgecumbe has 
built the theory set out in his Byron ; the Last Phase (1909). 
Its weak spots have been pointed out by Andrew Lang 
(Fortnightly Review, August 1910) and in the 1921 Astarte 
(note 1, p. 314). Mr. Edgcumbe (Times Literary Supple- 
ment, August 11, 1921, p. 516) continues to pin his faith 
to certain unpublished (and unspecified) information. The 
Editor of Astarte is able to specify definitely the unpublished 
letters from Byron to Lady Melbourne (they are not the 
property of the poet’s descendants and cannot be quoted 
before publication), in which there is not only “ confirma- 
tin” of the incest theory (see Lord Ernle in Nineteenth 
Century, August 1921, p. 212), but proof that Medora’s 
mother could not have been Mary Chaworth. Whoever 
she was, the theory strains credulity. By April 1814 
Byron’s moral.reputation was not worth saving by any 
such heroic scheme from the reproach of an ordinary adultery. 


It must have been, then, for the mother’s sake that Mrs. 


leigh passed the child off as her own. But where was 


* The italics, in this instance only, are mine.—H. C. 
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the woman to whom Mrs. Leigh was so bound by love op 
interest that for her sake she would positively court the 
world’s accusation of being herself the mother of her brother’; 
child, and descend to all this trickery and endure all this 
humiliation from her two dearest women friends? The 
theory is worthless without the production of the woman 
and of the compelling obligation; and neither has beep 
revealed. 

I am aware of all the objections to basing an argument 
on extracted sentences; but the extracts here made are 
only the salient features in a correspondence which consis. 
tently tends in one direction. And I have selected them 
chiefly in the hope that those who are interested may read 
the whole correspondence carefully and mark its cumu- 
lative effect—an effect, it may be added, that is only 
increased by the letters in it which have not been published, 

When the correspondence has been thus studied, but 
not before, we may turn to certain phrases used by Byron, 
Argument from his poetry is to be distrusted: there’s no 
knowing what these poets won’t say. But in his letters 
we are on firmer ground. Warm expressions of love for 
his sister need imply no guilt; but what of this ? 


August 27, 1816 [to Mrs. Leigh].—Your confidential letter is safe, and all 
the others. This one has cut me to the heart because I have made you uneasy, 
Still I think all these apprehensions—very groundless. Who can care for such 
a wretch as C® [Lady Caroline Lamb], or believe such a seventy-times 
convicted liar ? and in the next’ place, whatever she may suppose or assert 
I never ‘“‘ committed * any one to her but myself . . . do not be uneasy—and do 
not ‘‘ hate yourself* if you hate either, let it be me—but do not—it would 
kill me ; we are the last persons in the world—who ought—or could cease to 
love one another. (Astarte, p. 264.) 


That last sentence seems a very odd thing for a brother 
to say to his sister and dearest friend. 


June 3, 1817 [to Mrs. Leigh].—I know nothing of what you aro in the 
doldrums about at present. I should think all that could affect you must 
have been over long ago; and as for me—leave me to take care of myself. 
(Astarte, p. 285.) 

June 19, 1817 [to Mrs. Leigh].—I repeat to you again and again—that it 
would be much better at once to explain your mysteries—than to go on with 
this absurd obscure hinting mode of writing. What do you mean? What 
is there known? or can be known? which you and I do not know much better! 
... J never shrank—and it was on your account principally that I gave way at 
all—for I thought they would endeavour to drag you into it—although they 
had no business with anything previous to my marriage with that infernal 
fiend. (Astarte, p. 288.) 

December 28, 1820 [to Lady Byron].—As to Augusta . . . . Whatever She 
is or may have been—you have never had reason to complain of her—on the 
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contrary—you are not aware of the obligations under which you have been to 
her—Her life and mine—and yours and mine—were two things perfectly 
distinct from each other—when one ceased the other began—and now both are 
dosed. (Astarte, p. 111.) 


It looks very much as if we were back at that “ one 
point.” 


October 5, 1821 [to Mrs. Leigh].—So you see that I have closed as papa 
begun, and you will probably never see me again as long as you live. Indeed 
you don’t deserve it—for having behaved so coldly—when I was ready to have 
sacrificed every thing for you. (Astarte, p. 307.) 


These extracts by themselves prove nothing. But they 
forcibly suggest that behind them lies something very queer : 
some very unpleasant secret, one would suspect, between 
Byron and his half-sister. The only explanation which has 
not yet been disproved is that set forth in Astarte. 


Haroup CHILD 
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THE MORNING POST, 1772—1921 


TRIPLE JUBILEE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER 


Ir, as was recently remarked, the best history of Modem 
England is to be found in its newspapers, the Morning Pog 
must be accounted an invaluable repository of information 
for students of the life of a nation. It is the oldest of the 
London dailies, the first number having been issued on 
November 2, 1772, a hundred and fifty years ago. A 
mere catalogue from its pages of the characters who figured 
in public affairs during that long time would fill the whole 
space allotted to this article, and, as Thackeray says, “ we 
should have all text and no sermon.” No such retrospect 
is here contemplated ; but it may be interesting to recount 
briefly the story of the development of the Morning Pog, 
which is rich in literary, political and social associations, 
and is one of the most potent forces in domestic, Imperial 
and foreign politics. Prior to 1772 there had been many 
attempts to connect the word ‘“ Post” with the name of 
a newspaper, but their influence had been small and their 
life brief. The Morning Post may be said to have started 
at an opportune period. The struggle caused by the North 
Briton of Wilkes and the ‘ Letters of Junius’’ had ended 
in a victory for the Press, and had opened a new era in 
journalistic enterprise. The debates of the Legislature 
could now be published, and the Morning Post was among 
the first to demonstrate the value of this newly acquired 
freedom. Lord North was then Prime Minister, and was 
firmly seated on the Treasury Bench as the Leader of a 
powerful Tory majority. The slowly developing quarrel 
with the American Colonies was still in the period of negotia- 
tion previous to revolt, the disastrous story of which is 
told in the early files of the Morning Post. In the East, 
as a counterpoise to impending loss of territory in the West, 
the foundation had been laid of British rule in India. 
The first Editor of the paper was the Rev. Sir Henry 
Bate-Dudley. He had held a cure of souls in Essex, but 
the gaieties of the Metropolis having for him a great attrac: 
tion, he abandoned the Church for the Press. A splendid 
type of muscular Christianity, he accounted individual 
combat and not the Law Courts as the orthodox method 
of deciding points of honour. Soon after the start of the 
Morning Post a certain Captain Stoney took offence at 
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a personal paragraph, and on being informed, on sound 
journalistic principles, that the name of the author of it 
would not be disclosed, he resolved to be, like Ancient 
Pistol, ‘“‘most horribly revenged.’’ He challenged the 
Editor, who gave an excellent account of himself in a duel 
with swords. The Fighting Parson, as Bate-Dudley was 
afterwards called, was succeeded by John Taylor, who 
claimed to have been the discoverer of the satirical genius 
of John Wolcot, better known by his pseudonym of “ Peter 
Pindar.” Peter, as he was familiarly called, had been trained 
for the medical profession, but believing, like Polyphilus, 
that melancholy attendance on misery was not for a man 
of parts, he threw physic to the dogs and decided to live 
by his pen. Among his earliest pieces in the Morning 
Post was a New Year Ode for 1788. It opened as follows, 
in the satirist’s characteristic vein : 


But where the Devil shall I drive, 
Or what poetic ground explore, 
Where oft the hungry, tuneful hive 
Have not been buzzing long before? ... 


An Ode must be produc’d, I swear, 
And lo! the time is nigh, 

For else the world will straight declare 
That Peter’s pump is dry. 


Though the verse of Pindar is not to be compared with 
that of Dryden, the greatest of English satirists, he pos- 
sessed, in addition to a ready command of felicitous illus- 
tration, a remarkable power of stinging and epigrammatic 
expression which appealed strongly to the people of his 
day. Taylor, having been told that there was “ not enough 
devil” in his leading articles, resigned the editorship in 
1791, when the Morning Post was the property of the Prince 
Regent, Mr. Tattersall, and ‘‘ other wealthy respectable 
gentlemen.” They entrusted the control of the journal, 
on the departure of Taylor, to the talented but reckless 
Isaac Jackman, who involved them in a loss of £4,000 for 
a libel on Lady Elizabeth Lambert. But if the Morning 
Post was marked by the personalities characteristic of the 
newspapers of the period, it was at the same time a faithful 
recorder of the great events of the day. The French Revolu- 
tion, the Reign of Terror, the execution of Danton, the fall 
of Robespierre, and Rodney’s victories are duly chronicled, 
while the reports of the trial of Warren Hastings still furnish 
the most interesting reading. On entering Parliament 
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Sheridan found his opportunity in that famous impeach. 
ment. His speeches in an age of orators—Burke, Pitt 
and Fox—were accounted as among the most splendid, 
Yet this man of genius, after receiving the applause of two 
generations, failed in 1812 to retain a seat in Parliament, 
and with that failure lost the security which membership 
of the House of Commons gave him against arrest for debt, 
His financial difficulties had for many years been accumu- 
lating, and to these embarrassments was now added the 
misery of ill-health. A letter appeared in the Morning Post 
shortly before his death calling attention to his distressing 
circumstances. In adversity he was deserted by the friends 
of his prosperity, who, however, gave him a magnificent 
burial in Westminster Abbey, thus manifesting that belated 
solicitude which evoked the lines of Moore, a regular con- 
tributor to the Morning Post: 


How proud they can press to the funeral array 
Of one whom they shunned in sickness and sorrow, 
How bailiffs may seize his last blanket to-day, 
Whose pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow. 


Through the curious advertisements and quaint para- 
graphs in the Morning Post of upwards of a hundred years 
ago an interesting glimpse is obtained of old-world ways 
and the past life of the Metropolis. Wedding processions 
were then accompanied by bands of drummers, who played 
outside the house while the marriage breakfast was being 
served—a practice which seems to have been as inexplicable 
to the people of the period as it had been a generation earlier 
to Gay, who wrote: 


Here rows of drummers stand in martial file, 

And with their vellum thunder shake the pile, 

To greet the new-made bride. Are sounds like these 
The proper prelude to a state of peace ? 


Judged by the standards of to-day the recreations of 
Old London were not many, but Sir John Fielding, the 
famous Bow-street Magistrate, regarded them as adequate. 
The masquerades, balls and concerts at the Social Club of 
Mrs. Cornelys in Soho had reached the wildest popularity. 
In sentencing her in 1773 to pay £50 for the illegal pro- 
duction of an opera, Sir John is reported as saying: 


You have Drury Lane and Covent Garden, presided over by two of the 
greatest geniuses of the age, David Garrick and John Colman; thero is also 
the theatre in the Haymarket, ruled by the English Aristophanes, Samuel 
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Foote; there is Ranelagh, with its music and fireworks ; Sadler’s Wells, where 
you have tumbling and feats of activity ; Marybone Gardens, with music and 
plum-cake ; White Conduit House, and the other tea-drinking houses all round 
the town, and these are enough for a well-ordered people. 


But the more serious aspects of the law may be gathered 
from the statement that in 1787 “a hundred persons were 
awaiting, in Newgate, trial at the July Sessions, and that 
of these the major part were charged with capital offences.” 
The Draconian code continued to a much later period, 
Moore many years after describing the breakfast-hour 
literature of the Prince Regent at Carlton House in the 
lines : 

The table spread with tea and toast, 
Death warrants, and the Morning Post. 


The applications of electricity and steam were then in 
the dim and distant future. On July 9, 1776, the latest 
foreign news was dated from Paris June 28, Warsaw June 19, 
Genoa June 15, and St. Petersburg (Petrograd) June 11. 
But the Morning Post of to-day records the events of yester- 
day in the most distant part of the world. The journey 
fom London to Edinburgh in 1772 was performed in ten 
days in summer, and twelve in winter “if God permit by 
your dutiful servant, Hosea Eastgate.” 

In the closing decade of the eighteenth century and 
the opening years of the nineteenth, journalism took a new 
tone of responsibility and intelligence. A group of eminent 
men—Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Lamb and Mack- 
intosh—then became connected with the Morning Post, 
and gave to it that reputation for literary, political and 
all-round excellence which it still maintains. When Coleridge 
was on the staff the proprietor and Editor was Daniel 
Stuart, who had bought the journal from the “ wealthy 
respectable gentlemen” to whom allusion has already been 
made. Coleridge, who was the chief leader-writer, pub- 
lished in the Morning Post about eighty poems, including 
what is most characteristic in the collection of “ Sibylline 
Leaves.”” Special articles by him, contrasting the state of 
France under Napoleon with that of Rome under the first 
(esars, gave great offence to the Emperor, and nearly 
involved his arrest when sojourning, six years afterwards, 
on the Continent. In the days of Coleridge the paper 
became the most prosperous daily in the Metropolis, but 
Stuart denied that its success was in any way due to him. 
That the services of the poet were appreciated, however, 
VOL. LXXVIII 
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is proved by the fact that he was offered a proprietary 
interest worth some £2,000 per annum in the Morning Pos 
‘and another journal, provided he gave his whole time to 
the two papers. But though a characteristic want of 
Coleridge was the want of money, he replied: “I would 
not give up the country and the lazy reading of old folios 
for two thousand times £2,000—in short, beyond £350 4 
year I consider money a real evil.”” His contributions to 
the Morning Post were anonymous, but there is no difficulty 
in tracing many of them. Some of his work, indeed, is 
over the unmistakable nom de guerre of ”Eornoe (S.T.C.), 
which, he informed Sotheby, signified— 


‘“He hath Stood,” which in these days of apostacy from the principles of 
freedom or of religion in this country, and from both by the same persons in 
France, is no unmeaning signature, if subscribed with humility and in remem. 
brance of ‘‘ Let him that stands take heed lest he fall.” 


In the time of Coleridge the paper was often a severe 
critic of Pitt, and as such was duly cursed by Canning, who 
spoke of : 


Couriers and Stars, Sedition’s Evening Host, 
Thou Morning Chronicle, and Morning Post, 
Whether ye make the Rights of Man your theme, 
Your Country Libel, and your God blaspheme.. . 


In 1803 Stuart sold his property to Nicholas Byrne, who 
became Editor as well as owner. As William Jerdan records, 
Byrne was supported by “a staff of high reputation.” 
But the new proprietorship brought an unwelcome change 
of occupation for Lamb, who then joined the Albion. That 
journal had just been acquired “‘ on tick” by the notorious 
John Fenwick from one Lovell, who had stood in the stocks 
for a libel on the Prince of Wales. Lamb writes: 


We sighed for our more gentleman-like occupation under Stuart. . . . What 
a transition! from a handsome apartment, from rosewood desks and silver 
inkstands to an office—no office, but a den rather, from a centre of loyalty 
and fashion to a focus of vulgarity and sedition. 


Poetry at that time entered more extensively into the 
daily papers than it does now, but the high standard set 
by Coleridge and Wordsworth was by no means always 
maintained. When still an undergraduate at Cambridge, 
Macaulay had in the Morning Post a poem in which, with 
mixed metaphors and false imagery, he burlesqued the 
popular verse of the day. Yet there were still great poet: 
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journalists. In 1832 there joined the staff of the Morning 
Post that delightful poet of life and manners, Mackworth 
Praed, who, as he has recorded, was a member of the House 
of Commons : 


In Parliament I fill my seat, 
With many other noodles ; 

I lay my head in Jermyn Street 
And sip my hock at Boodle’s. 


He was the chief leader-writer from 1832 to 1834, and 
contributed during these years some of the best specimens 
of his verse. His first poem in the paper was based on 
aspeech by Joseph Hume, who, as an unreasoning supporter 
of the Government, said that he had pledged himself ‘‘ over 
and over again that black was white and white black rather 
than place them under the necessity of abandoning the 
government of the country to the dominion of the Tories.” 
Praed’s lines, of which the following is one of the stanzas, 
were in that vein of light satire characteristic of all his 
squibs : 


I must confess I like the plan 
Which Joseph Hume has taught, 
For saving to an honest man 
The toil and time of thought. 
I used to have a foolish way 
Of doing what was right ; 
But now, I’m all for Brougham and Grey, 
T’ll vote that black is white. 


It is said that Praed’s squibs would have been more 
eflective had they been “ more brutal,” but the author of 
“The Red Fisherman” could not cease to be a gentleman 
even when he was a politician. He had just left the Morning 
Post when there came to it a contributor who was to become 
one of the foremost of British statesmen. This was Disraeli, 
who enunciated in his leading articles those great Consti- 
tutional principles which he afterwards developed in the 
Vindication, the Runnymede Letters, the Spirit of Whiggism, 
and his public speeches. He wrote to his sister in 
August, 1835 : 


I have sent you the Morning Post every day, which is the only paper now 
tead, and in whose columns some great unknown has suddenly arisen, whose 
exploits form almost the staple of conversation, and all conversation is now 
Political. . . . All attempts at discovering the writer have been baffled, and 
the mystery adds to the interest the articles excite. 
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The authorship of the articles to which reference jg 
here made was not disclosed until the publication ten years 
ago of the first volume of The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, 
Earl of Beaconsfield, by the late Mr. Monypenny. But it 
is now interesting to recall at least one communication 
around which there was never any mystery, the following 
sonnet to the Duke of Wellington having appeared in the 
Morning Post over the signature of “‘ B. Disraeli”: 


Not only that thy puissant arm could bind 
The tyrant of a world, and, conquering fate, 
Enfranchise Europe, do I deem thee great ; 
But that in all thy actions do I find 

Exact propriety: no gusts of mind 

Fitful and wild, but that continuous state 
Of ordered impulse marines await 

In some benignant and enriching wind, 

_ The breath ordained by Nature. Thy calm mien 
Recalls old Rome, as much as thy high deed ; 
Duty thine only idol, and serene 
When all are troubled; in the utmost need 
Prescient ; thy country’s servant ever seen, 
Yet sovereign of thyself whate’er may speed. 


Byrne was succeeded in 1833 by C. E. de Michele, during 
whose editorship was appointed the first War Correspondent, 
in the sense in which the duties were subsequently fulfilled 
by such men as Sir William Howard Russell, Archibald 
Forbes and Mr. E. F. Knight. The gentleman upon whom 
devolved the distinction of performing these duties was 
Charles Lewis Gruneisen, who represented the Morning Post 
in Spain during the Carlist War. In turning over the files 
for the period between the date of Waterloo and the out- 
break of the Crimean War, one passes in review the great 
questions of Catholic Emancipation, the Reform Bill, the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, the Chartist movement, and 
the abolition of negro slavery, respecting all of which the 
exigencies of space make it impossible to record the part 
played by the Morning Post. It was in connection with 
the negro slavery agitation that Lord Glenesk’s father, 
Peter Borthwick, first came before the public. After leaving 
Cambridge he proved a powerful speaker in support of the 
gradual, as opposed to the immediate, abolition of the system 
of slavery. He was in 1835 returned in the Conservative 
interest as M.P. for Evesham, which he represented till 
1838, again holding the seat from 1841 to 1847. He subse 
quently studied for the law, and success at the Bar was 
just beginning when the editorship and management of 
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the Morning Post were offered to him by Mr. Crompton, a 
rich Lancashire mill-owner, who had acquired the pro- 
prietorship. Mr. Borthwick accepted the position, and 
applied himself so assiduously to the interests of the paper 
that his health gave way, his death occurring in December 
1852. The great event of the previous year had been the 
Hyde Park Exhibition, which was “to give the world a 
true test and a living picture of the point of development 
at which the whole of mankind had arrived.’”” Many, how- 
ever, believed that it would do much more. Judging by 
the speeches of the period one might imagine that the time 
had then arrived for beating the sword into the plough- 
share and the spear into the pruning-hook. The Morning 
Post did not adopt that view, and the justification of its 
attitude was soon forthcoming. In December 1851, the 
year of the “ Festival of Peace,” as it was called, there was 
the Coup d’ Etat in Paris, the forces of England and France 
afterwards confronting those of Russia in the Crimea. 
Then came the Indian Mutiny, hostilities between France 
and Austria, the Civil War in America, the operations of 
Garibaldi, the struggle between Austria and Italy, where 
George Meredith was War Correspondent for the Morning 
Post, and the defeat in 1870 of France by Germany. The 
Exhibition; instead of inaugurating the millennium, really 
marked the close of a tranquillity that had lasted since 
Waterloo and the opening of that long series of wars which 
culminated in Armageddon in 1914. 

In 1851 Mr. Algernon Borthwick, then barely twenty 
years of age, was Paris Correspondent of the Morning Post, 
and was still in the French capital when his father became 
seriously ill. Mr. Crompton took the elder Borthwick to 
Italy for his health, and the father suggested that his son 
should fill his place during his absence. Mr. Crompton 
assenting, Algernon was left in control of the journal, which 
had fallen on evil days. During the previous ten years it 
had fought the battle of Protection against the forces of 
the Anti-Corn Law League and the Manchester School, but 
its financial prosperity had not kept pace with its political 
activity. When, however, Mr. Crompton and Mr. Borthwick 
returned from Italy, young Mr. Borthwick was, to the 
surprise of the proprietor, able to notify a profit on the 
journal. It is, therefore, not astonishing that on the death 
of his father Mr. Borthwick was asked to become manager 
and Editor. He accepted; and henceforward his life was 
one of struggle and anxiety, but of unbroken success. As 
Editor, political director, and ultimately sole proprietor of 
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the paper, Mr. Borthwick, whose relations with Lord 
Palmerston were close and intimate, made the Morning 
Post a power in politics. In 1886 Sir Algernon Borthwick, 
as he had then become, was returned to Parliament for 
South Kensington. When in that year Mr. Gladstone 
introduced his Home Rule Bill, there was no more resolute 
opponent of the measure than the Morning Post. Its recent 
determined opposition to negotiations with the Sinn Fein 
gang was simply a consistent continuance of its policy 
against everything tending towards the disintegration of 
the Empire. It gave its support whole-heartedly to 
Joseph Chamberlain, who did more than any English 
statesman to make his fellow-countrymen think Imperially, 
and to achieve that solidarity between the Mother-country 
and all quarters of the British Commonwealth which in 
the Great War confronted our enemies with a united people, 
For the quickening and development of Constitutional 
aspirations there is no better agency than the Primrose 
League, which, however, at first was viewed not merely 
with distrust, but with something approaching derision. 
At that juncture the Morning Post was, in the words of 
Mr. Winston Churchill, its ‘only substantial ally.” By 
orthodox Conservatives the organization was for a time 
regarded “as a dodge of the Fourth Party and a new weapon 
of schism.” But the success resulting from the support 
then given by the Morning Post was seen in the rapidly 
increasing power of the League, to which in 1889 Lord 
Salisbury, as its Grand Master, bore testimony, congratu- 
lating Sir Algernon Borthwick at the same time as one of 
the originators of this new force in public affairs. If the 
credit of founding the society rested with Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, the institution 
was made a success by Sir Algernon. When in 1881 he 
reduced the price of the Morning Post from 3d. to its original 
price of 1d., there were some who predicted disaster as a 
consequence of the change, many holding that the paper 
would at the lower charge lose its prestige. That view was 
fairly well indicated by Punch: 


The paper that was once the pride of all the swells in town, 
Now like a common print is sold for just a vulgar brown. 


But Sir Algernon Borthwick, who was confident that 
the reduced price would secure for the journal a vast exten- 
sion of political influence, never hesitated, and his confidence 
was soon justified by results, the circulation increasing by 
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leaps and bounds. He retained his seat for South Kens- 
ington till 1895, when he was raised to the Peerage as 
Lord Glenesk. It may fairly be said that no man was ever 
more deeply imbued with sentiments that make for national 
greatness, and the success with which he inspired those 
about him with his own ideals gave to the Morning Post 
the impress of his personality. Under his direction the 
aper took a strong line in political affairs, and rapidly 
developed the tradition which distinguishes it from other 
organs of public opinion. It is always ready to promote 
international friendship, but is ever mindful of the fact that 
a nation which is to be great must at the same time be 
strong. The Morning Post continued on the lines laid 
down by Lord Glenesk until he felt that he had earned 
arest. He then gradually placed the contro! in the hands 
of his son, the Hon. Oliver Borthwick. Mr. Borthwick’s 
pride in the journal he was to inherit filled him with a 
constant desire to develop its influence in Imperial affairs. 
On the death of Mr. Borthwick in 1905 at the age of thirty- 
two, Lord Glenesk again assumed responsibility, which with 
splendid courage he exercised practically until the closing 
days of his life. After the loss of his son he arranged that 
the paper should remain in the possession of his only 
daughter, Countess Bathurst, and her family. 

These heirs of the Morning Post, with its splendid 
traditions, have persistently kept before the country the 
importance of national defence. They were among the 
first in England to recognize the possibilities in warfare of 
aeronautics. In 1909 Lord and Lady Bathurst headed a 
Morning Post Fund to provide a dirigible airship for presen- 
tation to the Government. A first-class specimen of that 
type of aircraft was built in France and successfully navi- 
gated to England, but here it was wrecked in an attempt 
by our military authorities to house it in a hangar too small 
for its accommodation. How needful had been the insist- 
ence by the Morning Post on the provision of air vessels 
became apparent when the Great War broke out. The 
paper had kept the German menace before the British 
public for upwards of forty years. When France, after 
centuries of glorious history, was in 1871 at the mercy of 
the bandits of Berlin, the Morning Post said: 


The Union of Germany points to an era of physical force in which all who 
desire to hold their own must be prepared to meet such force with something 
more than moral arguments or diplomatic negotiations. 


No warning was ever more completely justified by 
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events. But not long before the late conflict, when the 
Teutonic danger was every day becoming more threatening, 
a great naval officer at a London banquet enjoined the 
public to sleep quietly in their beds and not “ be disturbed 
by these bogies, invasion and otherwise.” But at that 
time, as always, the Morning Post took its stand on the 
safer dictum : 


For peace itself should not so dull a kingdom, 
Though war, nor no known quarrel, were in question, 
But that defences, musters, preparations, 

Should be maintain’d, assembled, and collected 

As were a war in expectation. 


The journal steadily watched the complicated develop- 
ments of German internal and external policy, the tutoring 


of the Teutonic mind through every channel of official and- 


semi-official infiuence, the continuous expansion of enemy 
naval as well as military power, and the remarkable financial 
measures, which all pointed clearly towards a coming 
catastrophe. When the Great War came the Morning Post 
rose splendidly to the occasion. Nothing at that juncture 
did more to sustain the national spirit than the prevailing 
confidence in the Navy. But in the opening months of 
hostilities it was discovered that through the interference 
of Foreign Office and other officials full advantage was not 
being taken of our sea-power. The Morning Post found 
that by an Admiralty Order belligerent reservists coming 
across the Atlantic in neutral vessels were not subject to 
capture. The public were incredulous until the journal 
published textually the signal to the Fleet. The paper did 
not permit the matter to rest until it had secured the entire 
stoppage of the traffic. But as soon as the passage of 
enemy reservists had been ended, a fresh campaign became 
necessary to force the Government to make cotton contra- 
band. In the end the Morning Post had the satisfaction 
of announcing, as the result of its efforts, that that article 
had been made absolute contraband. From the outset of 
hostilities there was nothing more strongly urged in the 


columns of the paper than that the war should be conducted 


by sailors and soldiers rather than by politicians. The 
need for that insistence was proved by the Antwerp blunder, 
to which attention was first drawn by the Morning Post. 
Before the war had been many months in progress it 
was found that the Ministry was losing its hold on large 
-sections of the community. From all quarters the taunt 
of “wait and see” had been scornfully hurled at Mr. 
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Asquith. At the end of May 1915, he found himself at 
the head of a Coalition, but soon the old charges of dilatori- 
ness had again to be made. The Morning Post held that 
the affairs of the country could not be successfully con- 
ducted in war-time by a Cabinet of over twenty members. 
Accordingly, after Mr. Asquith had resigned the premier- 
ship, one of the first duties of Mr. Lloyd George was to 
reduce the number. But no adoption of suggestions for 
improvements in Parliamentary practice was half so grati- 
fying to the Morning Post as the clean sweep from the House 
of Commons of the leading Pacifists at the General Election. 
No newspaper was more constant than the Morning Post 
in exposing the policy of these dangerous propagandists. 
There were, of course, many other questions which were 
specially treated in the paper. Among such subjects were 
those of aliens in high places, honours and party funds, 
housing and agriculture. To the topic of the League of 
Nations for ending wars the Morning Post gave the con- 
siderate reception it deserved, but made clear at the same 
time the misgivings of the paper as to the success of any 
such scheme. In order, however, that the public might 
know the opinions of different schools of thought on the 
subject, the journal, with its accustomed fairness, opened 
its pages to a correspondence between Mr. Ian D. Colvin 
and Mr. H. G. Wells, two able exponents of opposite views. 
Its columns have always been marked by fearless inde- 
pendence and by a dignity that commands respect. Here 
it may be mentioned that during the war the personnel 
of the paper was represented by a hundred and forty-eight 
men, twelve of whom, including that able leader-writer, 
Gerald Moyna, made the supreme sacrifice. 

The publication since the war by the Morning Post of 
the private correspondence of the ex-Kaiser with the 
Emperor of All the Russias evoked the most profound 
interest everywhere. Never was there so convincing an 
exposure of the unscrupulous intrigues and ambitions of 
the dethroned War Lord as is contained in these ‘‘ Willy- 
Nicky’ letters. Hardly less striking or impressive were 
the subsequent series of articles in which were laid bare 
the causes of the present World Unrest. But one of the 
greatest of the recent services rendered by the Morning 
Post was undoubtedly its exposition as to where the money 
went in certain sections of Trade Unionism. 

But no sketch of the paper would be complete without 
reference to schemes the realization of which was due to 
the generosity of its readers. On the death, for instance, 
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of the son of the Third Napoleon in the Zulu War it was 
suggested in the Morning Post that a memorial should be 
raised by the British people. The necessary money was 
soon forthcoming, with the result that there is now in St, 
George’s Chapel at Windsor a monument to the Prince 
Imperial. One of the most beneficent channels into which 
the practical sympathy of subscribers to the paper has 
been directed is that which has created a home where the 
waifs of the Thames Embankment are furnished with oppor. 
tunities for a fresh start in life. As a consequence, again, 
of a proposal by Lord Kitchener, there was secured the sum 
requisite for the erection of the statue of General Gordon 
which now stands in front of the College at Khartoum, 
But no movement whose success was due to the efforts of 
the Morning Post is more gratifying to remember than that 
which within three weeks brought forth some £30,000 for 
the Field Force Fund, which at Christmas, 1901, secured 
for every man at the front in the South African War a 
practical reminder of the nation’s goodwill. Still fresh in 
the public mind is what the readers of the journal did when 
General Dyer had been the victim of a great wrong. It 
forthwith opened a General Dyer Fund, the contributions 
to which amounted to nearly £27,000. The League of 
Help for promoting the adoption of devastated French 
towns and villages by English towns has always received 
the warm support of the Morning Post, the Editor of which 
is President of the Central Executive of the organization. 

There are regiments which throughout their existence. 
have, though under different commanders, earned a special 
reputation, and what holds good in military affairs appears 
also, judging from the career of the Morning Post, to obtain 
in journalism. The policy of the paper has naturally 
during the past hundred and fifty years been modified 
from time to time in the light of experience and the progress 
of the age, but its character has always been stamped by 
fidelity to principles and tenacity in their advocacy. Its 
tone and temper have ever been loyal and national. It 
was on the side of Pitt when political life assumed much 
of its modern aspect. It opposed Peel’s Free Trade scheme, 
which was based on expectations that have not been 
realized. It upheld the principles of Palmerston, whose 
aim was to be the Minister of a nation rather than of a 
political party. It supported the policy of Beaconsfield, 
who gave so powerful an impulse to reforms in the interest 
of the masses and to that conception of Empire which was 
afterwards associated with the name of Joseph Chamberlain. 
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THE FOX 


Is there anything else which gives one quite the same 
thrill as a glimpse of a fox, that most beautiful and 
elusive of creatures? I shall never forget the first I saw, 
though I was but a small child at the time. My father 
had taken me for a walk through the woods one Sunday 
morning by a path that led beside a stream that raced 
noisily over a rocky bed. We were watching a dipper 
hop from stone to stone, when something stirred in the 
bracken on the other side of the brook. The autumn frosts 
had turned the fern a ruddy brown, but the golden gleam 
that caught the eye was redder than even the sunlit bracken, 
It was a fox gazing at us. His coat shone golden-red in 
the sunlight, his black-tipped ears were pricked, his deli- 
cately pointed muzzle was turned in our direction, and so 
he stood, with one dainty black paw held up, looking at 
us—next moment he was gone. He disappeared as silently 
as a shadow into the fern, but a memory of wild beauty 
remained. 

For perfect beauty, combined with intelligence, the fox 
in my opinion is without a rival in all the wide world of 
wild animals. A fox nearly always keeps its wits about 
it and seldom loses its head. Watch, as I have done, an 
old dog-fox, disturbed by the sound of hounds in the distance, 
slipping quietly away from the covert where he has lain 
since daybreak, and it is obvious he understands the danger 
that threatens. The sound of the horn has floated down 
the breeze to rouse him from slumber, from that light doze 
which is always of the “one eye open” kind, and he is 
now fully alert. He slips through the covert fence, pauses, 
looks back, and listens for anything which may tell what 
hounds are doing. The light glances on the golden brown 
of his coat, on his black-tipped ears, on his slender muzzle 
traced with black, on his white chest, and on his neat paws, 
also finished in black—those long, narrow, dainty pads 
that are capable of bearing him many a mile over hill 
and dale, and which are such a contrast in shape and make 
to the so-called “cat feet” of his foes. The sunlight shows, 
too, his graceful, slender, yet powerful outline against the 
dark green of a gorse bush, and seems to strike fire 
from his glowing coat. Down the wintry breeze comes 
the sound of the hurtsman cheering hounds into covert; 
but they are a long way off as yet, and the fox 
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appears well aware there is no need for hurry. From 
the leisurely way he sits down on his haunches, meanwhile 
licking his nose reflectively, one might think he is weighing 
up the chances of the pack getting on the line of some other 
fox. But all the time his keen, somewhat catlike, amber- 
coloured eyes are fixed in one direction, and when, once 
more, there comes the sound of the horn, he jumps up, 
and with a whisk of his white-tagged brush trots leisurely 
away. He is cool and collected, but determined to take 
no unnecessary risks, and if the pack does get on his line 
he has ensured himself a good start. With the blackbirds 
shrieking abuse from the hedgerows, he disappears like a 
red-brown shadow between the bushes. 

An instance of the coolness with which a fox will face 
danger was seen when a hunted fox took refuge on a ledge 
in a quarry. He was quite fresh, not having been run 
far, but he made for one of the perpendicular cliffs that 
formed part of the quarry. In full view of a number of 
persons he ran along a narrow ledge into the clifi—a ledge 
so narrow that one would hardly have thought a cat could 
have found foothold—until he came to a spot where it was 
a trifle wider, and here he deliberately lay down, curling 
himself up with his brush over his nose, and thus remained, 
in full view of us all, apparently indifferent to the hounds 
that bayed above and below. Sticks and stones were 
flung at him, but all fell short of the mark, and he remained 
uwmoved for nearly three-quarters of an hour, when some 
one at last hit him with a bit of stone. He was up and 
away in an instant, being out over the top of the cliff before 
huntsman or pack knew what had happened. They 
hunted him for an hour afterwards, but he beat them in 
the end. ~ 

If it were not for hunting, where would the fox be? 
Probably a refugee in the company of the pine-marten, 
the polecat and the wild cat in the remotest sanctuaries 
our hills afford. But even the protection that is extended 
to the fox throughout the greater part of England has not 
made it other than the wild animal that its ancestors were. 
It is still a hunter of other creatures, from rabbits and 
birds to field-mice and beetles. It is often astonishing 
the number of beetles’ wing-cases that will be seen in its 
excrement, the hard elytra having passed through undi- 
gested. The fact is that a fox will eat many unexpected 
things, from beetles, frogs and fish even to fruit—a tame 
fox I knew would do anything for jam! .- 

That the fox chiefly gets its living by stalking other 
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animals is shown by the manner in which it steps. Its 
method should be compared and contrasted with that of 
the badger, the latter being a scavenger and grub-eater 
rather than a hunter. The badger takes no heed how it 
puts its feet down—it steps carelessly, one pad here, one 
there, anyhow, and with no regard to silent movement, 
But the fox moves as silently as a shadow; the care with 
which it stalks its prey is not forgotten even when there 
is no victim to take alarm. It places its fore paws with 
precision, and when it has moved them on it brings its 
hind feet forward on to the exact spots vacated by the 
fore ones. The pad marks register so exactly that the 
trail might be that of a two-legged creature. Thus there 
is no careless stepping on rustling leaves or cracking 
twigs. 

The best time to see and study this is after a light fall 
of snow, for then the movements of the creatures of the 
night are written plainly, so that all who understand what 
is written in pad mark and trail can learn of the doings 
of the fox, the rabbits and many others. You can trace 
his wanderings through the woods and across the meadows; 
you will find where he crosses the stream and how he stalks 
mice, rabbits and other creatures. You may even track 
his neat, small footstep up to the farm buildings and as 
far as the fowl-house door. But, though one may trail 
a fox for miles through the snow, it is strange how 
seldom you find where he has killed. It is evident that 
a fox may travel half the night before he meets 
with any luck. And when he does chance on some- 
thing, it may not be to his liking. I have found moles 
that have been killed, rolled on and left. The shrew, 
likewise, is despised, probably on account of its peculiar 
smell. Curiously enough, owls do not share this dislike, 
eating numbers of shrews; but possibly their sense of smell 
is not so keen as that of the fox, dog and cat, all of which 
will kill but never eat the little animal. 

The fox, like the dog, usually buries any food that he 
cannot immediately consume, and if you find the leg of a 
rabbit or the wing of a bird projecting from the loose soil 
of a molehill you may be sure it is where he “ cached” 
part of his kill. Unlike the dog, he has an excellent memory, 
and seldom fails to come back for the hidden treasure, 
scratching it up within a night or two and finishing the 
feast. My impression is that a fox prefers his food some- 
what “high,” and that he will have several such caches. 
The habit is evidently a deeply engrained one, for a pet 
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cub began to try and hide her superfluous food almost as 
soon as She could eat flesh, toddling to a corner in which 
there was a tray of sand, scratching a hole, dropping into 
it her bone, and then pushing back the soil with her tiny 
snub nose. 

This cub, with another from the same litter, was brought 
to me when not more than two days old. They were tiny 
grey things like new-born kittens, blind and helpless, and 
without a trace of the fox about them, unless the wee white 
tips to their ratlike tails could be taken as a hint of what 
they would grow into. It seemed impossible to rear them, 
but they were so helpless and motherless that I had not 
the heart to-refuse to try. The first problem was to feed 
them. A fountain-pen filler and some warm milk provided 
the first steps towards solving this part of the problem. 
A hole was pricked in the end of the rubber teat, which I 
then tried to push between the toothless jaws of the bigger 
cub, but it was wonderful what strength and obstinacy 
animated the tiny things. They most resolutely refused to 
suck it. At last one, the smaller, the vixen, bit at it, and 
accidentally swallowed a few drops, after which she began 
to suck and there was no more trouble. But the bigger 
cub, the male, took longer to learn where warm milk was 
to be had; however, he, too, at last found out, and then 
was the greedier of the two. In a very short time they 
learnt to know sounds, also the smell of milk on my fingers, 
and would come wriggling out of, their warm bed as soon 
as a hand was put near them. 

The difficulty of keeping them warm was overcome by 
means of a basket, a soft piece of flannelette, an old blanket, 
a hot-water bottle, and the hot-air cupboard. Everybody 
meantime was making jeering remarks and declaring the 
wee things would not live a week, did I mean to be a fox-cub 
nurse, and so on! Certainly the cubs did require endless 
attention. At first they were fed every two hours, begin- 
nng at 5 a.m. and ceasing about 9.30 p.m., but as they 
grew bigger and were able to take more at each meal it 
was possible to lengthen the intervals. Even at this early 
age they were the most fascinating and appealing of mites, 
especially in the way they would curl themselves up as 
soon as they were fed and go to sleep in my hands. 

Jack, the dog cub, was the bigger and more forward, 
but Toby, the vixen, was the first to open her eyes, which 
she did when twelve days old, or rather one eye, for it was 
not until the nineteenth day that both were really wide 
open. The slowness of the development of cubs in this 
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respect is similar to that of many young creatures that 
begin life underground, e.g. rabbits, badger cubs, polecats, 
ferrets, etc., and is probably a provision to keep them from 
wandering to the mouth of the hole in the absence of the 
mother while they are yet too young to retreat quickly 
should danger threaten. 

Unfortunately, Jack did not live to see properly. He 
caught a chill one day, and within a few hours Toby was 
left alone. It was all due to my removing the hot-water 
bottle against which they were accustomed to lie, as I 
thought it was keeping them unnaturally and unhealthily 
warm; but after this I took care that Toby never went 
without it. She had it filled several times daily until she 
was quite big and had long ceased to need it. 

Once she could see well, Toby became very lively, making 
little pounces at my fingers, pretending to worry them, 
and indulging in other baby games. She had now teeth 
like sharp pin points, and supposing that with the appear- 
ance of these she was ready for solid food, I put some 
bits of rabbit flesh before her, but she took no notice 
of them. The following day I again offered her meat, 
but this time there was some fur attached. Again she 
smelt the flesh without any display of interest or any 
appearance of understanding what the stuff was, but as 
she was turning away she accidentally brushed the fur with 
her nose. In an instant she had pounced upon it, growling 
like a little fury, and seized and shook it vigorously. It 
was the first time she had growled. Thereafter she ate 
rabbit quite greedily, and it was included in her daily 
ration. The episode was certainly instructive, for it showed 
how instinct, inherited impulse, or whatever one likes to 
term it, may lie dormant in a young animal until roused 
to activity by a suitable stimulus. 

Though now promoted to a meat diet, the cub still took 
milk, but it was now from a baby’s bottle, the fountain-pen 
filler having long been abandoned, but a great difficulty 


was to get a rubber teat with a small enough hole, as she’ 


was apt to take the milk too fast, when she either choked 
or had violent indigestion. However, she prospered exceed: 
ingly, soon beginning to change her coat, while her eyes 
turned from a dull blue-grey to amber. At six weeks old 
Toby was a dear little creature with the most engaging 
ways. She would romp and play like a kitten, biting my 
fingers, pouncing on them, then rolling on her back and 
kicking in the air with all four feet at once. She knew 
the different members of the family, and had a special form 
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of greeting for my mother, running to her, smelling her 
hand, then opening her mouth as if in a wide grin, at the 
same time making a panting hissing noise, when with ears 
laid flat back she would race round and round the object 
of her attention. She would also follow my mother about. 
She never followed me; indeed, she appeared to expect me 
to follow her! Nor had she any idea of obedience: she 
went when she pleased and she came when she pleased, 
and was utterly and completely wilful. 

I have a theory that the docility of the dog is to be 
attributed to it having been originally a pack animal— 
that the wild ancestors ran in a pack, to which body the 
individual gave its allegiance, that allegiance and obedience 
being now transferred to mankind. Indeed, the fox has 
more resemblance in habits and character to that indepen- 
dent lady, our household cat. Toby was very like a spoilt 
kitten in many ways, though no puppy could have been 
more mischievous. At eight weeks old she knew her way 
all over the house and loved to get upstairs, especially 
into my father’s dressing-room, where he kept many pairs 
of boots in neat array beneath his dressing-table. She 
vould pull them all over the place, and usually chewed up- 
the laces. She spoilt no end, and the number of new pairs 
Thad to provide was astonishing. What was worse, por- 
poise hide invariably disagreed with her; she was always 
bilious after a feast of boot-laces, so there was double trouble 
attached to these escapades. . 

A pair of old felt slippers gave Toby great joy. She 
would rush at them, pick up one, and go round the room 
ina series of high bounds, shaking it all the time as if she 
was killing a rat. A ball kept her amused for an hour at 
atime. She galloped upstairs and down with it, letting 
it fall, running after it, pouncing upon it and pretending 
to kill it, until, tired out, she lay down and went to sleep, 
but if I came near she would jump up and the game would 


| begin again. 


At first the cub was nervous of going out of doors, 
but she soon grew bolder, for she really knew no fear, and 
began to explore the garden. What games she had on the 
lawn; how she romped in an evening, galloping round and 
tuund me, rushing at me, springing aside, leaping and 
bounding, and all so gracefully she was a joy to watch. 
Her antics would attract the tame wild ducks from the 
ponds ; by twos and threes they came waddling up to see 
vhat manner of strange creature it might be that was 
indulging in these mad gambols. The danger never seemed 
VOL. LXXVIII 43 
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to strike them, but I was much afraid lest the cub should 
kill one, for she amused herself by doing elaborate stalks 
and then springing at them, when they would give alarmed 
quacks and retreat a little way. 

Toby also played with the cats and dogs, but she took 
such liberties with them that they did not really like it, 
They saw no fun in being nipped unexpectedly by a little 
creature upon which they were not allowed to retaliate, 

All this time the cub was growing and developing, 
changing from a woolly cub with a thin tail to a lovely fox 
with a full thick brush. Each day she became more fear. 
less, charming, mischievous, lovable and wilful. She would 
come out of her sleeping-box, spring on to my knee, and 
lie down to be stroked and petted, rolling upon her back 
to be tickled underneath. By the way, she did not smell 


in the least foxy, despite the fact that she lived on a natural | 


diet, consisting principally of rabbit flesh, and was never 
unpleasant to play with and handle. Probably this was 
attributable to being kept perfectly clean as regards her 
bed and surroundings. But to return to the cub herself, 
she went where she pleased, running about the house and 
roaming out of doors, being so full of life and high spirits 
that she was seldom still for a moment. One evening she 
ran out as usual, disappeared into the shrubbery, and— 
vanished for ever ! 

She was never seen again. I can only suppose a sudden 
impulse, in fact the “call of the wild,’ made her run away 
into the woods. 

Many a time since have I listened to the foxes barking 
at night in the woods and wondered if she is roaming the 
country-side and answering the short gruff ‘“‘yap”’ of her 
mate with the peculiar strangled scream that the vixen 
uses as a reply. ’ 

Though for the greater part of the year the fox is a silent 
creature, seldom giving vent to its feelings, yet it can find 
its voice when mating-time approaches. A quiet evening 
in December or January is the best time to hear foxes 
calling. Then you will hear the peculiar short, sharp bark 
of the dog-fox, which may be readily distinguished from 
the yapping of a restless cur, for the latter keeps up 4 
steady stream of noise, while the fox gives but two barks, 
or at the most three, and then lapses into silence for an 
interval, after which it repeats its call. Heard close at 
hand the sound seerns hardly a bark, but appears to be 
a gasp, as if made by suddenly expelling the breath. It 
is quite startling when one hears it unexpectedly on a dark 
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night, but it is nothing compared with the vixen’s scream, 
which can only be described as hair-raising. Though 
general opinion is that she only screams, it is possible she 
sometimes utters a gruff ‘‘ yap” or two. I have long sought 
evidence on the point, but it is very difficult to get proof 
one way or the other; certainly it is chiefly the dog-fox 
whose bark echoes and re-echoes through the coverts at 
Christmas-time. Foxes may now and again be heard giving 
tongue at all times of the year, but the time of greatest 
activity is from December through January to February, 
while one or two may bark on into March, or even April. 

Writing of foxes barking reminds me of an evening 
when, on going out to listen, I heard them barking on all 
sides. It was barely dark when the first began. ‘‘ Wough ! 
wough!” came faintly from the distant dark smudge 
which in the failing light indicated a wood-clothed valley. 
The nearer coverts loomed black and forbidding through 
the twilight, and the hoot of first one owl and then another 
rose from their gloomy depths. Faintly there came the 
bark of another fox in quite the opposite direction, then 
a third and a fourth, until it seemed as if there were at 
least twenty barking. Most of the cries came from the 
woods across the valley, but one rang out quite clearly, 
the fox being near at hand. Allowing for the fact that 
most of the animals were on the move, so that not one 
would call twice from the same spot, there could not have 
been less than eight or nine within a mile radius of the 
spot on which I stood. Again the nearest fox gave tongue, 
its bark thrilling weirdly through the dark; but I peered 


‘in vain into the gloom in an effort to see where it was. 


One could vaguely make out the shapes of some cattle 
lying in the meadow, but that was all; however, from the 
direction of the sound it was apparent that the fox was 
making for a certain gap in the fence, probably with the 
intention of using the customary route that foxes travel 
when crossing these fields. 

If you listen to the foxes night after night, if you study 
their trails left in gap and gateway, you will find they have 
their highways, which vary little year in and year out— 
certain holes through the fences, certain jumping places 
over the streams, are invariably used, as will be shown 
the following morning by pad marks in the soft earth, by 
a brown hair or two caught on a thorn, or even a whiff 
of that rank smell peculiar to the species. 

But to go back to the particular evening of which I 
was writing, hardly had the nearest barked than fox after 
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fox replied to the challenge, or love song, for it was prob- 
ably the latter, and it was evident there was something 
greatly exciting them all. It was suddenly apparent what 
that something was, for out of the darkness quite close at 
hand came the answer, a terrible mournful wail, risin 
and shivering through the still night air like the last 
gasping cry of a lost soul in torment—a mixture of a whine, 
a gasp, a spit and a howl, which startled’ even the hooting 
owls into silence. It trembled to and fro on the echoes 
ere dying away into silence, after which, for some minutes, 
not a sound save the slight rustling of the leaves upon the 
trees was to be heard. Then again rose the gruesome 
ery, cutting through the peaceful night and making one 
wonder if, after all, it could be uttered by a mere animal, 
or was the lament of some lost soul returned to earth! 
Yet really it was but the mating cry of a vixen, her reply 
to all the foxes that had been barking to her. 

They answered on all sides. Three times she wailed 
to them, then silence fell, save for a fox that yapped once 
or twice far away in the distance. I listened long, but 
heard no more; the night held the secret of what resulted, 
Did she accept that wooer who barked so near? Or did 
she decline them one and all and go off elsewhere to 
make her choice? Who can say?—the dark night told 
no tales ! 

Sometimes rival suitors do battle for the lady’s favour. 
My brother once had the luck to be an “‘ear-witness”’ of a 
fight. He was coming through a wood just as it was getting 
dark when he heard a fox bark. He stopped to listen, and 
soon heard another call. The first replied, whereupon a 
vixen screamed from some bushes but a few yards away. 
The dog-foxes answered simultaneously, after which he 
heard them come pattering over the dry fallen leaves with 
which the wood was carpeted. Next there was a hissing 
growl, followed by much spitting and growling, which 
suddenly resolved itself into a confused noise of rolling, 
tumbling and snarling, the undergrowth breaking and 
tearing as the combatants struggled to and fro. For ten 
minutes or more it went on, during which he could not 
see a thing, though it was evident from the noise they 
were fighting furiously. The battle ended suddenly; they 
paused, and then he heard them gallop off. Whether 
they had each had enough or whether one of them suddenly 
winded him he never knew. They departed into the 
silence of the night, and though he stayed and listened, 
no more was to be heard. 
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As I have referred in this article to a tame fox, I should 
like, before concluding it, to offer a few words of advice to 
anyone who may think of having a pet fox—that is, don’t ! 
The fox is a lovely and charming animal, but it is always 
a wild creature that should be roaming the country-side. 
I have had several tame foxes, and have known others, 
and can only say it is not a domesticable beast ; however 
tame your cub may be, there sooner or later comes a time 
when it must be either turned down in a wood or con- 
demned to a collar and chain, the latter meaning a dull, 
monotonous existence for it. Far, far better let it live out 
its woodland life, whether short or long, with its joys and 
sudden dangers, its surprises and excitements. 


FRANCES PITT 
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Ir is as idle to deny that there is a Jewish question as to 
pretend that there is no Colour question in the United 
States, no Mohammedan question in India, no population 
question in Japan. It exists, and those who argue that 
it does not, do but obscure the issue in a vain attempt to 
postpone that consideration of it which the Jewish race 
knows, as well as any other, has got to be given to the 
problem sooner or later. Some extremists among the Jews 
themselves affect to believe that such postponement will 
benefit the politico-racial ambitions of their people. Other 
extremists—among the Christian peoples—think to protect 
their compatriots and co-religionists by overwhelming indi- 
vidual Jews with torrents of prejudice and personal abuse, 

Surely it is time that the world frankly admitted the 
Jewish spectre to be a thing of flesh and blood, and there- 
fore capable of being dealt with. Can it not set about 
considering the question, free from impassioned prejudice, 
with a cold regard to the actual facts of the situation and 
their potential influence on economic and political develop- 
ments in the near future ? 

Literature often throws light on such problems where 
journalism tends merely to confuse judgment. A little art 
is sometimes worth a deal of propaganda in_ illustrating 
the facts that claim our consideration. Much of the news- 
paper writing in the early days of the war overreached its 
aim in endeavouring to waken the conscience of Europe 
to the hideous realities of German invasion according to 
Prussian military theory. Miss Cicely Hamilton’s account 
of the fictitious journey of William, an Englishman, from 
an invaded village, among a crowd of refugees, to safety 
and reflection behind the French lines, achieved at a stroke 
what so many conscious propagandists failed in doing, 
because she wrote as an artist, simply trying to paint a 
picture that was true, and did not trouble to point a moral 
or plead a case. Duhamel’s Civilization and Dorgeleés’ Les 
Croix de Bois succeed, in the same way and for the same 
reason, in bringing home to the imagination of the uninitiated 
that which war means, whereas the vociferous pacifist, 
piling up his adjectives and thumping his hollow tub, only 
irritates by his foolish exaggeration of sentiment and his 
whipped-up emotions. 

It is on these grounds that those who realize the exist 
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ence of a Jewish question should be grateful to the brothers 
Tharaud for their literary masterpiece of word-painting, 
Quand Israé est Roi. 

I do not think any man can- accuse these versatile 
French collaborators of undue prejudice. Their Un Royaume 
de Dieu, published last year, gave, indeed, a distinctly. 
sympathetic account of a community of Ukrainian Jews 
of the curious, heretical sect that has grown up around 
the miraculous Zohar, the Book of Splendour. There is 
full recognition of the pathos surrounding the narrow lives 
of these isolated Jewish communities; of the poetry in- 
separable from a tradition that has kept the Chosen People 
racially pure, self-consciously elect, scattered and oppressed 
though they have been among the nations of the earth. 

In their later volume, Quand Israél est Rot, the same 
realization of the tragedy of this race is apparent all through. 
The authors even endeavour, in their two closing chapters, 
to set down the case of the immigrant Jew in Hungary as 
he himself would put it, vis-d-vis the case for the opposition 
—that is, for the native Christian inheritors of the land, 
who cry in despair as they look upon the last wave of the 
ever-increasing tide of immigration surging around the 
railway quays of their ancient capital, “‘ Ah, behold them ! 
Here to-day, to-morrow moved on; homeless, yet making 
themselves at home wherever they may be: above them- 
selves with the intoxication of their own ambitious hopes ! 
The Turk swarming up the hill of Buda was not more of 
a menace to Hungarians than this dishevelled immigrant, 
this Jew expectantly seated there on his valise. In its 
final assault on Hungary, Asia has triumphed! The Magyar 
is conquered.” 

Those are the closing words of ‘‘ When Israel Rules.” 
It is worth reading, this book of Jean and Jérome Tharaud, 
for while it gives an artist’s picture of this flood from the 
Orient gradually overwhelming the fertile plains of Hungary 
—‘ Europe’s last outpost ”—it also dramatizes for us the 
tragic story of Count Tisza, the man who was murdered, 
by deserting Magyar soldiery, for dragging their nation 
into war, when he alone of all Francis Joseph’s counsellors 
had urged and implored the aged monarch to keep the 
peace and turn a deaf ear to Wilhelm’s grandiose schemes 
of conquest. The story of Budapest during the war is an 
extraordinary one. The Tharauds make it live, in all its 
hopeless inefficiency, before one’s eyes—the Revolution, 
the bizarre career of Karolyi, the almost unbelievable 
brutalities of Bela Kun’s régime—and then the invasion 
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by the Rumanian Army; the collapse of the Bolshevist 
State, and the excesses of the foreign troops. It has its 
bearing, this story, and a close one, on the history that 
more soberly balanced nations, such as ours, are making 
now. The whole picture of what Hungary is becoming 
under the influence of her Jewish infiltration is of absorbing 
interest to Europe to-day. Made to live before our eyes 
in a series of dramatic scenes, played out against the back- 
ground of archaic Magyar agricultural life, painted as onl 
an artist could paint it, the tale this book unfolds has 
impressed me as no other published during the year. 

These French brothers seem to have inherited the mantle 
of Lafcadio Hearn as interpreters of the inner spirit of an 
alien race and its Oriental peasant life, though with an 
added dash of drama that was absent from the Irish- 
Greek’s work. Oddly enough, to one who knows rural life 
in Japan, the Tharauds’ picture of a Hungarian village 
sketches in unmistakable lines the salient features of a 
Japanese hamlet, even to the primitive well. One has 
little difficulty in realizing the distant common origin of 
the two races, just as Japanese travellers, finding them- 
selves in Hungary to-day, thrill to the recognition of relics 
of a common ancestry and a unique tradition. 

We have the reputation, in England, of being content 
to remain very ignorant of the currents of thought surging 
through other lands. After five years’ intimate comrade- 
ship in arms, and the mingling together of sufficient blood 
and tears to produce and cement a new brotherhood close 
enough to last through centuries of future history, the 
English still remain aloof from the French, uncompre- 
hending of the emotions driving a whole nation to a course 
of action that on this side of the Channel is put down to 
militarist ambitions on the part of a handful of soldiers and 
politicians. Textbooks and musty histories one can under- 
stand the people refusing to study, but the manner in 
which the editors of popular newspapers are made to pander 
to the ignorance and intellectual laziness of the public in 
its desire to evade any study of current affairs in foreign 
countries is thoroughly pernicious, and is far more calcu- 
lated to land us, unprepared, in another war, than the 
mere possession of a fleet of battleships capable of policing 
the high seas that connect together the scattered common- 
wealth of States we call the British Empire. 

There is little excuse for such an attitude of wilful 
ignorance when writers like the Tharauds give us books 
such as that under review. The popular clamour for sen- 
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sation is sometimes described as a natural hunger for drama : 
nothing could be more dramatic than the death of Count 
Tisza. Listen to this: 


The Revolution planned by Karolyi and his friends broke out in Budapest 
onthe night of October 30th. That morning Tisza got up early, as was his 
wont, to start work. It was a cheerless day, and a damp, chill mist pervaded 
the little gardens, white with frost, of the quarter where he had his villa— 
g district reminiscent of certain parts of Neuilly or Auteuil. The morning 
papers acquainted him with the happenings of the previous night. He had 
not been up long before his niece, the Countess Denise Almassy, arrived at 
the villa. She had come through a part of the town on foot, and did not attempt 
to hide from her uncle that everything she had seen in the streets pointed to 
the mob’s desire for his life. She implored him to leave the house immediately 
and to get away to the country, or at least to take refuge with friends. Tisza 
thanked her for her solicitude, but told her that he did not wish to bring mis- 
fortune to others. Moreover, he had never hidden from anyone, and he 
intended to die as he had lived. 

Thereupon his wife handed him a letter in which one of his friends, living 
in a neighbouring town, warned him that an attempt on his life was being 
definitely planned and that he ought to get away at once. 

“Tt has been ordained Above,” remarked Tisza, with Calvinistic resignation. 

He wrote two letters, one to Count Hadik, President of the Council, the 
other to the Military Commandant of Budapest, offering his services in the 
emergency. Next he looked to his revolver, saw that it was in order, and 
began arranging certain papers. Others he burned. His wife begged him 
not to destroy any which contained justification of his past actions, as even 


‘now they might prove his salvation. 


“These papers,” he replied, “‘ are of no use to me, and they compromise 
others *»—and he threw on the fire the copy of the letter advising moderation 
which he had sent to the Emperor in July 1914. After it went the report of 
the famous Crown Council at which’ he had tried in vain to make Berchtold, 
Stiirgkh, Bilinski, Conrad, Krobatin, listen to reason—the men who had really 
been responsible for loosing the dogs of war. 

After lunch, served at two o’clock in Hungary, Tisza wished to go to his 
dub as usual. But his wife and niece prevailed on him to remain at home. 

From time to time stray shots could be heard in the distance from the direc- 
tion of the city. Bands of demonstrators paused at the gate, shouting insults. 
With anguish in their hearts, the two women remained with Tisza, waiting. 
The autumn dusk had already fallen when, at five o’clock, his valet, overcome 
with emotion, came to say that the soldiers demanded to speak with the Count. 

Tisza rose, pressed the servant’s hand as though in farewell, and said, 
“Thank you, my lad; you have always been faithful to me.” Then, with 
firm tread, and revolver in hand, followed by his wife and niece, Tisza walked 
to the adjoining apartment, whence came the sound of voices, the trampling 


of heavy boots and the noise of rifle-butts being grounded on the floor. 


Three men stood in the centre of this room. Three more guarded the door. 
Others waited outside in the hall, and there were still others in the garden. 
The armed police supposed to be guarding the villa had abandoned their charge 
at the very first challenge. 

“What do you require of me, gentlemen ?”’ Count. Tisza asked the three 
men standing in the middle of the room. 

“We have come to try you,” said the one who seemed to be their leader, 
“because it was you who brought us into the war.” 
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Another said: “It is all your fault that I had to stay in the trenches four 
years and that things went wrong with my wife.” 

And the third, who addressed him as “‘ Excellency,” reproached him with 
the death of his son. 

Count Tisza answered them : ‘‘ Like yourselves, I deplore the terrible catas. 
trophe that has overwhelmed us; but if you knew more about these matters, 
you would not be accusing me of being the cause of your misfortunes,” 

“You are lying! And anyhow, one does not argue with a man who hag 
a revolver in his hand. Put down your weapon.” 

‘‘ Nothing would please me better,’’ replied the Count, ‘‘ but you will also 
put down your rifles, please.” 

down your revolver first——”* 

Tisza hesitated a second, and then, reflecting that if he did not obey a 
horrible massacre would ensue in which both his wife and his niece would be 
killed as well as himself, he moved aside to a table and placed the revolver 
on it. 

““Now,” said one of the assassins, pointing to the Countess Tisza, “' the 
fat lady had better make herself scarce, for your last moment has come." 

At these words the three men raised their rifles to their shoulders. Count 
Tisza, pushing aside the two women, who had made as though to protect him, 
leapt at the nearest and grasped the barrel, but at the same instant the three 
guns went off and he fell, mortally wounded. His wife and the Countess 
Almassy, who was also slightly wounded, flung themselves on him, and he 
gasped out: ‘‘I knew it had to be...” A few seconds afterwards he 
breathed his last. 


Of the events that followed, here is the account given me by M. de Radvansky, 
his nephew. After lunch Tisza had sent him to the club to find out what was 
happening in the city. It was there that the news of the assassination reached 
him. He returned at once to the house, and found the body still lying on the 
floor. He helped the servants to carry it to a bed. Then an officer, claiming 
to have been sent by the Minister of War, demanded entry. He first asked 
if he could be of any service, then told them that the Minister had ordered 
him to make an investigation into the manner of the murder. Finally, with 
considerable embarrassment, he produced a letter of authorization, explaining: 
““T am also entrusted with the mission of assuring myself that his Excellency 
is really dead.” 

“Look!” said M. de Radvansky, half opening the door to let him see the 
corpse lying on the bed. 

This officer had hardly left the house when another visitor was announced. 
This one had been sent by the Soldiers’ Committee. He also desired to find 
out if Tisza was in reality dead, but as he could produce no written order, he 
was not admitted. 

Two days later, the Count Tisza was taken to the village of Geszt, where 
his chateau was, and where he was to be buried. Just before the body was 
removed from the villa, a wreath arrived from Count Karolyi with this message 
attached: ‘“‘ To my great adversary, in token of reconciliation.» The Countess 
gave orders for the flowers to be thrown on the dungheap. 

Three carriages accommodating the members of the family made up the 
funeral procession. A rumour had got abroad that the mob intended to attack 
it on the way from the house to the station, but nothing happened. On the 
platform a stone was thrown by a demonstrator, and the Countess Almassy 
was hit. 

The train which carried the coffin was crowded with soldiers returning to 
their homes. They were everywhere, on the steps, on the roofs, and even on 
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the top of the coach containing the body. M. de Radvansky, who mounted 
guard over the bier with a revolver in his pocket, told me that throughout 
the journey he could hear overhead the soldiers cursing his uncle, and stamping 
on the roof as though they would trample on the corpse. .. . 

Another unforgettable detail: in one of the stations where they stopped, 
their train halted beside another, also packed with soldiers, going in the opposite 
direction to Budapest. These, learning that Tisza’s dead body was on board 
in one of the coaches, began to shout ‘“ Eljen! Eljen!** which means 
“Bravo !’* Then the two trains, each with its freight of cursing soldiery, 
started once more and went their divers ways. 

At Geszt not a single black flag showed at a window—the customary sign 
of sympathy at a Hungarian funeral. Only the Castle bell was tolling. Then 
this ceased, quite suddenly. The villagers had threatened to kill the ringer. 

Thus, sped only by the curses of man, and in a silence that suggested the 
hostility even of inanimate things, Count Tisza was laid to rest—a truly tragic 
figure whose somewhat narrow spirit, with its rare quality of dauntless deter- 
mination, recalls the great types of Calvinism—an Admiral Coligny, the 
brothers de Witt, the Puritans of Scotland. 

Of the five Ministers who took part in the Crown Council of July 7, 1914, 
he was the second to die by the hand of the assassin. Before him, the Count 
Stiirgkh, the Austrian Premier, had fallen to the Browning of the socialist Jew, 
Adler. The fate of the others was less tragic. Directly he realized that things 
were going ill, Count Berchtold fled, and found refuge in Switzerland, where. 
he continued to lead the elegant life of a wealthy nobleman. The Chevalier 
Krobatin lives at Graz, a charming Styrian town situated among wooded hills 
—a little paradise of eclipsed and bankrupted officials. Conrad of Hoetzendorf 
is in retirement somewhere, writing his Memoirs. And, as in all human affairs, 
however fraught with tragedy, there is always an element of comedy, we have 
been treated to the spectacle of Count Bilinski, the ex-Finance Minister, who 
was most vociferous in opposing to Tisza’s plea for moderation the policy of 
“War at all costs,’ playing the réle of Prime Minister in that very Poland 
whose resurrection was purchased by the blood of the Allies ! 


The assassination of Count Tisza was the work of Magyar 
deserters, and, it may be asked, how does this bear on the 
Jewish question of which this book is supposed to furnish 
a series of illustrations “ without prejudice”? The whole 
Hungarian question to-day is bound up with the Jewish 
question. The Jewish infiltration has been gradual, but 
it had reached a culminating point at about the same time 
that the tempest of war broke over Europe. The Hun- 


-garians have allowed themselves to be gradually dominated 


commercially and financially, and—through the Press, almost 
entirely in the hands of Jewish journalists—politically, by 
the Jewish immigrants of the second and third generation 
in their midst. In the Army alone the Magyars predomi- 
nated—and the former landowning class, whose mortgages 
have been foreclosed by their one-time Jewish stewards 
and family moneylenders, cannot forget that 17 per cent. 
of Magyars made the great sacrifice as against 1 per cent. 
of Jews, while 500,000 Jewish immigrants poured into 
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Hungary from Galicia during those five years when the 
flower of the Hungarian race was fighting the Austro- 
German battle. Nor can they forget that in the hour of 
defeat it was the Jews who engineered the Revolution that 
so nearly wrecked their ancient Magyar civilization, as 
Lenin and Trotzky have wrecked the Slav civilization in 
Russia. However sincere the Jewish dreamers and plotters 
may be in their Marxian experiments, the populations on 
whom these experiments are tried bitterly resent them, 
for they feel that the Jew is an alien and an immigrant, 
of a physical stock and a mental twist that cannot be 
assimilated by the peoples among whom he dwells apart, 
nourishing himself on their commerce, despising their poli- 
tical and religious institutions, ceaselessly plotting to oust 
them from their inheritance, to upset their accepted forms 
of government and to dominate and bend them to his own 
fantastic purposes and exalted ambition. The irony of the 
situation in Hungary lies in the fact that for decades the 
Magyars alone among the nations of Central Europe offered 
free asylum and kind treatment to the oppressed Jews 
from Russia and the East, rather priding themselves on 
their hospitality, so markedly in contrast to the treatment 
meted out to these refugees elsewhere. When serfdom was 
abolished in the Dual Monarchy in 1848 there was a great 
change in the life of the Magyar landed gentry, who were 
considerably impoverished by the loss of large portions of 
their lands, given by the Government to the peasants. 
There was a rush to the city to obtain posts in the civil 
service, and the Jewish stewards were left in charge of 
the estates. The time soon came when the estates were 
nearly all mortgaged to these Jews, and the sons of the 
Jewish stewards came up to the city in their turn to livé 
like gentlemen at large. They took over the trade hitherto 
in the hands of German merchants; they inherited the 
estates of their fathers’ masters, when these masters died 
insolvent and the stewards became owners of the lands 
they had once managed. They swarmed into the pro- 
fessions. They captured the Press. They aided the im- 
poverished immigrants from Galicia and the Carpathians 
when they arrived, and put them in the way of also spoil- 
ing the Egyptians. In fifty years, the brothers Tharaud 
tell us, they have transformed Budapest. Thousands of 
them accepted the Magyar language and Magyar nation- 


ality with absolute sincerity. The rest—well, the rest were 


only Magyar in name. When the evil day came, when 
Austria’s defeat dragged Hungary with her: into the abyss, 
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when a disillusioned soldiery, deserting those battle-fields 
where they had borne the brunt of the fighting, poured 
pack to the capital to wreak vengeance on the man at the 
helm of the ship of state, and Tisza’s murder proved the pro- 
logue to the terrible tragedy of a whole nation—then these 
immigrant Jews showed their appreciation of Hungarian 
hospitality by stabbing that wounded nation in the back. 

That is the connection between the history of Hungary 


from 1914 onwards to the Austrian débdcle, the drama of 


Tisza’s murder, the Bolshevist Revolution, the Rumanian 
invasion, and the present fiercely anti-Semitic, arrogantly 
Magyar reaction that at intervals threatens the peace of 
Central Europe. 

What do most English people trouble to learn of Magyar 
history ? Coming from the same remote human hive from 
which went forth the swarms of Mongols, Finns and Turks, 
the marauding Magyars, once Christianized, became the 
champions of Christendom against all the subsequent armed 
invasions from the East. Again and again they drove off 
the Turks. Under the beneficent influence of Franco- 
Italian culture the Hungarian Plain became a smiling 
country-side, the very counterpart of medizval France. 
Then came the catastrophe of Mohacs field. The East over- 
flowed the buttress. The Turks once again became masters 
of Buda. The country-side was devastated, the brilliant 
civilization of the Renaissance utterly destroyed. The 
invaders did to all rural Hungary what the Germans in 
our own times have done to Northern France, and to her 
cathedral cities what the Boche did to Reims. Not till 
two hundred and fifty years later—in 1687—did a European 


army, under Charles of Lorraine, free the traditional 


Christian outpost of Europe and liberate Hungary. The 
eflect of this chequered history on the country-side, 
making it what it is to-day, is best told in the Tharauds’ 
own words : 


Budapest is not Hungary. The real Hungary is not to be found in the 
city, but in the wide country-side with its grain-lands and-its limitless pastures, 
where the flocks and herds graze free. One can go for miles and miles and 
never see a house. This beautiful country-side, where the soil is so fertile, 
sometimes gives the impression of being almost uninhabited. In olden times 
it was not so. In the days of Anjou and Hunyadi there were farms every- 
where, country mansions and monasteries; but three hundred years ago the 
Turks swept over it all and ravaged the land, so that the fertile fields reverted 
once more to untilled steppe. Instead of the comfortably built farms, there 
was nothing but the woodman’s or the shepherd’s hut, and, at long intervals, 
huge palisaded villages where the peasants herded together for protection 
from the janissary and the spahi. 
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In the two hundred years that have passed since the Turks were driven 
out of Hungary, the aspect of the country-side has altered little. It is true 
that tilled fields have gradually taken the place of the uncultivated steppe, 
but the old rural life of former days has never spread back over the fields. It 
is still concentrated in enormous villages, veritable rustic cities of several 
thousand inhabitants, each one of which is the exact counterpart of all the 
others. Little, low whitewashed houses with steeply thatched roofs and wide, 
overhanging eaves are set in orderly rows, so that their gable ends look like 
so many tents in a vast camp. Each house turns its blind shoulder to the 
street, enabling the front door and the windows to give on to an extensive 
yard, hidden by a wooden paling from the eyes of the passer-by—curious 
evidence of the persistence of the Eastern desire for intimate privacy, common 
to all Asiatic dwellings. 

In the centre of each village is the church, topped by a cross if the folk 
are Catholic, by a Gallic cock if they are of the Calvinist persuasion. Some. 
what apart is the burial-ground, where the tombs are scattered among acacia 
trees, with all the time-honoured Oriental concern to provide for the dead 
what is most desirable for the living—the shade of leafy trees in a sun-scorched 
plain. And beyond—far as the eye can reach, the vast, rolling steppe, yellow 
with ripening grain, or green with wild pasture. 

In this monotonous landscape one object alone arrests the eye—the tall 
pole of a well, pointing out, like a friendly finger raised to catch the attention 
of man and beast, “‘ Here is water! Come hither!*’ This gallows-tree, from 
one end of which dangles the bucket, while the other has a stone bound to it 
to serve as counterpoise, is not beautiful in itself. Yet the moment one catches 
sight of it the eye clings to it with a most happy content. It has come from 
so far, this pole with its rude stone, its bucket, and its unpretentious square 
of boards framing the shallow well over which it leans. It is one of those con- 
trivances, old as man himself, which will disappear only when he too vanishes 
from the earth. It focuses all that is most primitive, most naive, in the rural 
life of the Magyar—and all that is noblest in his thought as well. All the 


confused voices, scattered in this vast silence of the steppe, seem to acknow. . 


ledge its sway. One pictures it the baton of some rustic musician beating 
time to a pastoral melody, a song as clear and sweet as the water which it draws 
up to the light. 

Here dwelis a peasant, one of the most aristocratic in the world, whose 
faults are amiable, and whose very virtues are attractive. Proud and master. 
ful, and full of a calm disdain for neighbouring peoples, he takes it for granted 
that God speaks Hungarian up in Heaven. The most hospitable of folk, he 
never asks a guest whose son he is. To get a hearty welcome all that is neces- 
sary is to be a good drinker. Silent, almost taciturn, even in drink he main- 
tains an admirable dignity; but seated at the inn table, his head between 
his hands, he melts to tears as he listens to the notes of a gipsy’s fiddle—whence 
this pretty saying: ‘‘ The Hungarian is happy only when he weeps.” 


Amorous in temperament, with a soul full of poetry, he sings his loves in - 


improvised verse, full of images borrowed from his rustic surroundings, to 
simple airs redolent of his fields and flocks. I know none other, except the 
Arab, who has this faculty. The Magyar peasant adores horses, and fine 
harness with leather fringes ; garments embroidered with tulips and pinks, and 
pleasure and the dance. He will squander his goods to make a fine show; 
gets into debt with the best will in the world, and is in no great hurry to pay 
his creditors—not because he is dishonest, but because it amuses him to see 
them grow angry. He hates lies, and will quarrel with his closest relatives 
if he finds them out in the smallest fib. His chief grudge against the German 
and the Jew, he will tell you, is that it was they who introduced dissembling 
and deceit into his country. 
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Self-willed to the point of obstinacy, it is difficult to make him admit he 
jsin the wrong, but once he is convinced, he yields with a good grace and with- 
out bearing any ill-will. In his home he is a grumbler and a bit of a buily, 
and is fond of saying, with comfortable complacency: ‘‘ Money is good when 
it is paid; woman when she is beaten.” Nevertheless, the woman, who does 
not tutoyer her master, and addresses him as “‘ My lord,” is the real ruler of 
the household. The Hungarian dislikes trading—so he abandons barter to 
his Jew. Hard work is no more to his liking than trade: is not Providence 
at hand to produce from the fertile soil the best wheat in Europe and the finest 
apricots ? As for plebeian vegetables, he leaves their cultivation to Bulgarian 
market-gardeners, who must work hard with the spade to irrigate their plots. 
The life of a shepherd is that which best suits his indolent, dreamy temperament. 

Never shall I forget [continues our author] the long summer nights that 
I passed on the grazing grounds, far out on those grassy steppes which have 
been pasturage from time immemorial. Nothing troubled the peace of the 
prairies but the occasional flight, now of a black, now of a white swan; the 
sudden skimming of the salt waters of the marshes by numbers of wild 
duck, and the slow movement of the beasts that dwell here in great animal 
communities. 

Sometimes I went to the horse herds—the little Hungarian horses, which 
in those days (already prehistoric) furnished all the cavalry of our Paris cabs. 
How free and joyous they were in those wide pastures, before they came to 
lead with us their Parisian existence—to collapse one slippery day on the frozen 
slope of the Rue des Martyrs ! 

Then I would go to the cow herds, all among the white bullocks with 
gigantic horns. And there one would often see a great bull, stronger than 
his fellows-—-who had leagued themselves against him, and driven him out 
of the herd at the point of their horns, so that he had to live alone, full of fury 
and resontment—filling the air with his bellowings, and stamping great holes 
in tho earth with his forefoot. 

At other times I would go and sit amongst the flocks of sheep, near the 
master shepherd, whose crook—sceptre, I ought to say—bore mysterious 


* carven signs all down the haft, serving him as a register of the flock... . 


At twilight the dogs began their evening work. The horsemen, all in white, 
riding bareback, swooped at a quick gallop in pursuit of stragglers. And these 
huge, docile flocks, doubling in on their centre, ranged themselves round the 
dead stem of a tree which, with a bundle of straw tied to the top, marked the 
place of encampment. 

Betwixt earth and sky some tardy swan would wing its ghostly flight, while 
thousands of wild birds chattered and chaffered at the edge of the motionless 
water, reflecting the last light of dying day. 

Then we would collect together and sit round the pot and the red-pepper 
stew. An immutable tradition fixed each man’s proper place. One fished 
with one’s fingers in the red sauce for potatoes and chunks of beef ; and when 
the master shepherd judged we had eaten plenty, he took a clod of earth and 
threw it into the pot—signal that the rest was to be given to the dogs. 

After that, pipes would be lit, and but few words spoken. Then the 
shepherds, each wrapped in his sheepskin, would sleep beneath the stars the 
peaceful sleep of the first herdsmen who kept their flocks in days when this 


old world was still young. 


It was against the primitive traditions encircling this 
peasant life that Bolshevism beat its dark wings in vain. 
The Jew might be master of the city, owner of the old 
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estates. But the Magyar peasant remained the true heir 
to the soil, the natural master of the wide steppe and its 
huge herds. Where could the distorted ideas of dreamers 
of the Ghetto find root in this antique agricultural civiliza. 
tion ? Obstinately the peasants refused to do the will 
of the Soviets. The year of the Bolshevist Revolution they 
sowed just sufficient grain for their personal needs. The 
city starved in consequence—in the midst of the most 
potentially fruitful country-sidein Europe. “ Lenin’s Lads,” 
a detachment of Bolshevist desperadoes, led by a Galician 
Jew, a former journalist and intellectual from the city, 
were ordered by Bela Kun to organize a Terror in the rural 
districts, with a view to bringing these proudly conservative 
peasants to heel. Ranging the country in his armoured 
train, Samuely did his worst, often with satanic wit. To 
a trembling peasant, seized by two of “ Lenin’s Lads,” 
he would say: “’Tis but a poor devil of a peasant. I 
will be merciful to him. Don’t hang the fellow. ... 
Shoot him!” 
_ Many were thus slaughtered, but none of the peasantry 
really embraced the communistic doctrines of the imagi- 
native city Jews with their Ghetto-bred notions. And when 
the Rumanians, profiting by the confusion and the un- 
guarded Hungarian front, marched to Budapest, the Red 
Army, after a poor pretence at resistance, melted away, 
and the invaders worked their will on city and village alike. 
All the while the impatient French troops, held on the 
leash at Belgrade and in Southern Hungary by the Allied 
Council, itched to be up and doing, to smash the ill-organized 
Red Terror and to drive off the Rumanians, who were 
deliberately paying back with interest, into the account 
of Austria’s allies (and Austria’s dupes), what they them- 
selves had suffered in their own homes at the hands of the 
Austro-Germans. The Magyars claimed that this invasion 
cost them more in damages than four years of regular war- 
fare, and found it impossible to forgive the Allies their 
inactivity. There had been no ill-feeling. during the war 
towards the French and English. Now it is otherwise. 
All these events are yielding their inevitable harvest 
of fruits to-day. And the Jews? Just now the Hun- 


garians are bent on so tightly trussing them up in legis: 


lation that never again will they have the opportunity to 
stab the Magyar in the back in time of political difficulty. 
But if the Jews can unite Hungary against the outside 
world and finance the Magyar dreams of a monarchist 
revival, they may purchase for themselves—perhaps—some 
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remission of the deep hatred their treacherous revolutionary 
adventure, in the very hour of Hungary’s defeat and agony, 
not unnaturally earned for them. 

Quand Israél est Roi is a book worth reading as a vivid 
contemporary picture, painted by the hand of an artist, of 
events in a conservative European country when Israel, 


with its fantastic political theories and its incredibly 


yiolent emotions, becomes the master. 
CoLLUM 
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QUEEN’S CLUB 


SOME PHASES AND FEATURES OF A GREAT 
SPORTING INSTITUTION 


THosE who were responsible for the foundation of the 
Queen’s Club some thirty-five years ago had little idea, 
probably, of the extent of its development or of the lines 
that the development would take. 

The raison d’étre of the Club was to act in some degree 
as a successor to old Prince’s Club, the fashionable play- 
ground of Mid-Victorian London, which stood on land now 
occupied by part of Hans Place and the surrounding district, 

The hand of the builder had begun to fall on old Prince’s 
in the early eighties, and in 1886 the famous Club definitely 
ceased to exist. To provide accommodation for the games 
formerly played at Prince’s was one of the first objects 
of the new venture; further, it was to give a new home 
for the University Sports and to act as a headquarters 
of several Inter-University contests. 

I have heard from original members more than one 
explanation of the naming of the Club, and probably one 
or two circumstances combined in the choosing of a very 
appropriate title. Firstly, the premises were opened in 
Jubilee year; secondly, I believe part of the ground, which 
has grown famous, once an orchard and market garden, 
was formerly called Queen’s Garden ; and thirdly, there was 
the analogy of Prince’s: though as a fact this Club (like 
Lord’s) was named after its first owner, Mr. Prince. 

Queen Victoria became patron of the new Club and 
presented to it a portrait of herself, which now hangs in 
the dining-room. 

Since the gates were first opened, probably no Club 
has provided such a variety of games, sports and pastimes 
to its members and spectators. The following list, which 
I believe to be fairly exhaustive, will prove the wide range 
of activities which have been either a regular part of the 
Club life or spasmodic dttractions: Cricket, Rugby Foot- 
ball, Association Football, Football under Australian rules, 
Baseball, Lacrosse, Hockey, Lawn Tennis on covered, hard 
and grass courts, Eton Fives, Tennis, Rackets, Squash 
Rackets, Stické, Croquet, Bowls, Quoits, Skating, Bicycling, 
Athletic Sports, an exhibition of the Italian game of Pallone 
and several attempts to play Vigoro, a game of the nature 
of cricket played with a lawn tennis racket, in which at 
one time E. H. Miles took a keen interest. 
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The number of present activities does not, of course, 
comprise anything like this full list, but it is still a wide 
one, including about a dozen different games, indoor 
and out. 

But if Queen’s is in some degree a Jack-of-all-trades, 
the rest of the proverb does not apply, for nowhere probably 
have more Championship events taken place. These include 
regularly, at lawn tennis, the Covered Court Champion- 
ships, the London Championships on grass, Navy, Army 
and Air Force Championships and Inter-Service matches, 
and the Schoolboys’ Competition ; at rackets, the Amateur 
Singles and Doubles Championships and the Public School 
Championships; at tennis, the Amateur Championship. 
Then there are events which happen more occasionally, 


eg. professional handicaps at rackets, World’s Champion- 


ship at rackets, tennis and squash rackets, etc., and the 
Inter-University events. Two of these formerly decided 
at Queen’s Club, the Rugby Football and the lawn tennis, 
have now sought new pastures, but others remain. 

Recently instituted are the R.M.A. and R.M.C. Rugby 
match and sports, and Eton Fives matches are to be played 
against the chief Schools for the first time next year. 

From early in March to the middle of May—these weeks 
are the height of the Queen’s season—hardly a day passes 
without some competition being held, and on some days 
two or even three events are going on concurrently. The 
close connection of Queen’s with Public School, University 
and Service sport has always been a marked feature of 
the Club, and one which has given it in a sense a unique 
position. 

In these days of motor-cars and tubes, it seems curious 
to look back on the days when a coach used to start for the 
Club from Hyde Park Corner for those who wished to go 
to the Club. The only dressing-room in those days was 
in one of the houses surrounding the ground, and there 
were practically no facilities for meals of any kind. 

Then followed the time of the old Underground to West 
Kensington or Addison Road, with trains about every 
half-hour, and an old chocolate-coloured horse bus (I cannot 
remember whether it was the same or not which ran amid 
constant shouts from the conductor of ‘‘ Monster, Pimlico; 
Pimlico, Monster”) passed somewhere near the ground. 
Later came the electrifying of the Underground, and finally 
the new station at Baron’s Court with the Underground 
and the Tube; and this has been the most enormous boon 
to the Club, for it is now easily accessible from every part 
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of London. From a St. James’s Street club to Queen’s 
is now less than half an hour from door to door. 

Whatever form of the Club’s activities one takes an 
interest in, there are memories of great deeds and great 
matches. The first University Rugby Match was in 1888, 
the latest in 1920, and from a game which was watched 
by a few thousand spectators it grew to be one of the great 
sporting functions of the year, until it has outgrown the 
covered accommodation that anything but a regular foot- 
ball ground can provide, and very reluctantly both the 
University and the Queen’s Club authorities decided that 
it would be better to transfer the match elsewhere. 

And then the Association. Here the Corinthians have 
given us the champagne of amateur Association Football; 
here was seen the best of G. O. Smith at centre forward, 
of Lodge and Oakley at back, of Vassall, of the Fosters, of 
8. 8. Harris, of 8. H. Day (especially on a wet ground), 
of C. E. Brisley, of H. G. Bache and numerous others, 
Here the Corinthians could hold and beat the best pro- 
fessional sides: here they won the ever-memorable Dewar 
- Shield Match, when they pulverized Bury, the cup-holders, 
and ran up a score of double figures. 

The Varsity Sports again—what memories they bring 
of those four famous struggles between Jordon and Fitz- 
Herbert in the Quarter-mile, of Henderson Hamilton and 
Jackson’s Mile, of Fry, Vassall and Ashington in the Long 
Jump, and how the latter beat his own record, besides 
winning a number of other events; of the amazing Three 
Miles just before the war, when all the first three broke 
record for the event; of Cornwallis’s grand Half-mile or 
of P. S. Darling’s gallant finish in the same race. Here 
are only a few of the great performances which stirred a 
Varsity crowd to the wildest enthusiasm. 

Queen’s has proved a direct successor to old Prince’s 
as the headquarters of Racket Competitions. Curiously 
enough, in the heyday of rackets in the sixties and seventies 
there were no printed rules and no Amateur Championships. 
The rules were first codified in 1890, two years after Queen’s 
instituted the Amateur Singles. The winners of this event 
include all the great racket names of modern times. H. K. 
Foster and E. M. Baerlein, with eight wins each to their 
credit, stand out as the most famous, and others to be found 
in the list are C. D. Buxton, E. M. Butler, P. Ashworth, 
H. Philipson, F. Dames-Longworth, Major 8S. H. Sheppard 
and B. 8. Foster. 

If the University matches have lost some of the excite- 
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ment which surrounded them at old Prince’s, the Public 
School Championship is more eagerly awaited each year 
than ever, and it forms the central event of the season at 
the game. On the fiftieth anniversary of its institution 
last year, fifteen of the great Schools competed. Since the 
event was transferred to Queen’s Club in 1888, Charter- 
house have won 8 times, Harrow 6, Wellington 4, Malvern 4, 
Eton 2, Winchester 2, Marlborough 2. The final of the 
Public School Rackets is a unique happening in Public 
School sport. 

It was at Queen’s, too, that Peter Latham gained many 
of his greatest triumphs in professional rackets. It was 
his home court in all except his first match. Here he played 
part of his matches against Walter Gray (1888), George 
Standing (1891 and 1897), Gilbert Browne (1901); and 
in the matches since that date, Jamsetji v. Browne (1903), 
Jamsetji v. Williams (1912), and Jamsetji v. Soutter (1914), 
Queen’s again has been one of the venues. 

The twin Tennis Courts were opened in 1888, and the 
Amateur Tennis Championship was also started by Queen’s 
inthe year 1890. With the exception of Alfred Lyttleton, 
here again the list of winners shows all the great tennis 
names: Sir Edward Grey (as he was in his tennis days), 
H. E. Crawley, J. B. Gribble, E. H. Miles, V. H. Pennell, 
Jay Gould, Hon. N. 8. Lytton and E. M. Baerlein. The 


‘matches between Miles and Gould in 1906, 1907 and 1908 


have become classics in modern tennis history. Here, 
again, Latham has achieved many of his greatest triumphs, 
though as a fact only one World’s Championship Match 
was played at Queen’s, namely, that of 1905. 

Squash rackets was comparatively a late and a suc- 
cessful development, and one of the few unsuccessful ones 
was a Stické Court. This game never really caught on. 

Queen’s has produced in Charles Read the finest 
professional player of squash so far seen, who has never 
yet met defeat. 

But the most popular of all the ordinary activities of 
Queen’s is without question lawn tennis; and lawn tennis 
at Queen’s means nowadays the game on grass, covered 
and hard courts. The grass, of course, came first, and there 
are a good many members who can still remember the days 
when a long court, some 90 feet, still existed on the far side 
of the ground. It was for a time very popular. The first 
two. covered courts followed some two years later, and the 
third, or new court, was added early in this century, and 
these courts have been in a way the greatest pride and 
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glory of the Club since. The east and west have been 


altered a good deal since, but in their present condition 
they and the new provide probably the fastest, and many 
think the most delightful, game of lawn tennis to be found 
anywhere. We know of no surface quite like them, the 
nearest being the courts of the Tennis Club de Paris at 
Auteuil. The hard courts, which have been altered and 
added to since, were first put down some ten or eleven 
years ago. As a centre of lawn tennis, Queen’s holds a 
unique position, and next to Wimbledon perhaps it is the 
most famous; for practically every one of the world’s great 
players has appeared here, many of the greatest have been 
members, and until recent years almost every professional 
learned the game at Queen’s. 

The early days were the days of the Renshaws, of 
Lawford, of the Groves, of Bruce Chapman, of that wizard 
of volleying E. W. Lewis, of Nisbet and many other famous 
names: then there was Dr. Eaves, the ever popular, mer- 
curial Mahony, one of the most devoted adherents Queen’s 
ever had, and then came the unparalleled era of the 
Dohertys. They were often at Queen’s Club, and they 
played some of their finest games there in that inimitable 
style that had no weaknesses. When shall we see their 
like again! All those of Queen’s Club who saw them in 
their prime are emphatic that none who came after them 
were their equals. The other evening there were a number 
of experts sitting at Queen’s Club, and each was asked to 
write down who he thought were the six best players from 
the era of the Baddeleys to the present day. In nearly 
every case the first two names were the Dohertys, though 
there was no agreement as to which should come first. 
It is very sad to think that both the Dohertys and 
the Renshaws died when they were little over half the 
psalmist’s span. 

And so we come on to the time of Anthony Wilding, 
who was at one time much at Queen’s, and of the moderns. 

Few have shown finer form on the Queen’s covered 
courts than André Gobert, who is the present holder of 
the Covered Court Championship. He is essentially a 
covered court player, and his play in these conditions shows 
as fast a game and as finished a performance as one can 
wish to see. One match he played has grown historical, 
for he beat Wilding after serving an unconscionable number 
of double faults, “variously reported from twenty-one to 
twenty-nine pairs. 

Probably the man who has hit more balls than anyone 
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else at Queen’s is M. J. G. Ritchie, who has been a constant 
player there for more than twenty years, and he had one 
memorable triumph early in this century when he gained 
his one and only victory over H. L. Doherty. It was in 
the semi-final of the Tournament, and though the next day 
Ritchie did not make much of a show in the final (it was, 
| think, against A. W. Gore), he probably looks back on 
that meeting with as much pleasure as any during his career. 

In the early nineties a Match Book was presented to 
the Club by two habitués of those days, and though it has 
not, unfortunately, been regularly kept, there are a number 
of interesting matches at various games recorded. 

Many curious feats have been done at Queen’s. One 
most remarkable feat that is not entered was done some 
twenty-five to thirty years ago. This was when a member 
wdertook to throw a five-shilling piece across the ground 
(carry and run), and he accomplished it, the distance being 
about 150 yards. 

The game of tennis lends itself more to curious handi- 
caps, etc., than any other, and playing with soda-water 
hottles, pokers, cricket bats and other implements has often 
been tried at Queen’s. Another match was played with 
one competitor standing on the penthouse to serve, and a 
curious bet is recorded in the book when Lord T bet 
Mr. P—— £1 against the trousers in which he came to the 
Club. All-round matches have been another feature, a 
particularly good one being between H. W. Leatham and 
F, A. Sampson, who started early in the morning and 
finished late at night. It is said that anyone who is pro- 
ficient at any game can generally find someone to take 
him on at Queen’s, and it is not an idle boast. 

During the war, part of the Club grounds was used as 
a Balloon Testing Station by the R.A.F. It was found 
possible to carry on most of the indoor and part of the 
outdoor activities of the Club. A certain amount of foot- 
ball was played by various units, and there were a number 
of matches whose proceeds were given to the Red Cross 
and other war charities. Several of the R.A.F. Depots 
held sports on the ground, and any number of officers, 
when recovering from wounds and during their leave, made 
use of the courts for exercise. ‘T'wo entertainments were 
held for wounded soldiers, when exhibition matches of. 
various games played at the Club were given, and a per- 
formance by well-known actors and actresses, the first of 
them being organized by Lady Wavertree and the second 
by Mr. Anthony Prinsep and Miss Marie Lohr. 


one 
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It was not until a good many years after the foundation 
of the Club that ladies were admitted to membership, 
though from its earliest days one of the privileges of 
members was to bring ladies both to watch and play 
games. Eventually it was decided to admit seventy-five 
lady members, and except by the addition of a few lady life 
members the number has not been increased since. Lawn 
tennis, of course, has been the chief province of the ladies, 
though some have tried squash with some success and 
one or two have had lessons in tennis. 

In the Queen’s Lawn Tennis Tournament records nearly 
all the great names figure. Many of them have been 
members and have played regularly; others have made 
occasional appearances only. Here we find the names of 
Miss Shackle, Miss Austin (afterwards Mrs. G. Rustle), 
Miss Cooper (afterwards Mrs. Sterry), Miss E. Thompson 
(afterwards Mrs. Larcombe), Miss T. Lowther, Miss D. K. 
Douglass (now Mrs. Lambert Chambers), Miss G. Eastlake 
Smith (now Mrs. Lamplough), Miss D. Boothby (now 
Mrs. Geen), Mrs. McNair, Mrs. Parton, Mrs. Satterthwaite, 
Miss Holman, Mrs. Beamish, Miss Ryan, Miss McKane 
and Mrs. Peacock. 

Two of these ladies in particular partly learned and 
greatly developed their game on the wood courts, namely 
Miss Lowther and Mrs. Lamplough, and no two had more 
delightful style. Miss Lowther was capable of the greatest 
brilliancy, and many experts, including one or two of the 


professionals at Queen’s, will tell one that they have seen” 


her play for short spasms a game which no other lady, 
even the present Lady Champion, could surpass. Unfortu- 
nately, she seldom did herself justice in a match. In sheer 
executive ability she must be ranked in the same class 
with Miss Dod, Miss May Sutton, Mrs. Chambers and 
Mlle Lenglen. Mrs. Lamplough was a _ pupil of Mr. 
H. 8. Mahony and of the Dohertys, and her game reflects 
something of the exquisite style of the famous brothers. 
Unfortunately, she is seldom seen at Queen’s now. Mrs. 
Satterthwaite and Mrs. Beamish both know the covered 
courts intimately, and have shown some of their best 
form there, while Mrs. Chambers is also perfectly at home 
on the wood surface. During the latest Tournament last 


October the spectators were treated to a most delightful - 


and in many ways brilliant single between Miss K. McKane, 
who is marked out as a potential Champion in the future, 
and Mrs. Peacock. 

E. B. Norn 
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In the years before the war the writer, while looking round 
the shelves of Messrs. Blackwell’s bookshop at Oxford— 
always a popular way of passing a wet afternoon—happened 
one day to come across a slim volume of verse entitled The 
Gallant Way, by one Frank Taylor. It consisted of a series 
of poems based on the history of the British Army from 
the Hundred Years War to the War in South Africa, and 
it was noteworthy that an unusual number of them were 
concerned with the battles of Marlborough. Frank Taylor 
is now dead; but his sister, Miss Winifred Taylor, has 
collected together into two volumes the material he left 
behind him, which was intended to form the basis of a 
full-dress biography of his favourite hero, and has given 
them, incomplete as they are, to the world.* The first 
feeling one has on perusing it is to wish that Frank Taylor’s 
life could have been prolonged so as to enable him to finish 
the whole work, or at least the history of the War of the 
Spanish Succession. The second sentiment is one of grati- 
tude that we have so much of the great Duke’s story as 
we have, and that so good. 

It is a truism that there has never yet been written 
a first-class military biography of either of the two 
greatest British generals of history, Marlborough and 
Wellington. Of the former of them at least this can 


| no longer be said. The work before us is but a torso; 


it starts somewhat abruptly just before the death of 
William III and ends with the battle of Malplaquet. For 
the period prior to this, covering the campaigns of Tangiers 
and Sedgemoor and the fighting in the Low Countries 
under William III, and for that immediately following, 
including the forcing of the famous “‘ Ne plus ultra” lines 
of Villars and the conclusion of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, we have only a few brief notes relegated to 
the Appendixes. But what we have is in every way first 
rate. The author has known how to use his authorities 
without ever losing himself in arid deserts of detail; his 
narratives of movements and battles are picturesque and 
vivid, but none the less accurate and clear; his character- 
sketches are lifelike and convincing. In a word, Frank 


* The Wars of Marlborough, 1702-1709. By Frank Taylor, and edited by 
G. Winifred Taylor. Blackwell, Oxford, 2 vols., £2 10s. ; 
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Taylor has written not only history but literature, and his 
work deserves to be regarded as a classic. 

An article on Marlborough, then, can be but a commenta 
on Frank Taylor’s work; but, inasmuch as he himself did 
not live to sum up his own views of his hero’s character 
and career, it may appear the less presumptuous for another 
hand to attempt it. 

The great work of Marlborough’s life was, as every 
schoolboy knows, the crushing of the overweening ambition 
of Louis XIV and the overmighty power of France in the 
nine years’ fighting known as the War of the Spanish 
Succession. The crowning period of his life was these 
years from 1702 to 1711, and by his achievements 
during that period he conquered his place as statesman and 
general in the history of Europe. The causes of the war 
are well known. France, which had since 1648 been con- 
tinually increasing in power and prestige and extending 
her frontiers northward, eastward and southward, had by 
the beginning of the eighteenth century become a standing 
menace to the peace and security of all her neighbours, 
and threatened to overset the balance of power in Europe. 
It was at this time that the death of the King of Spain 
afforded Louis XIV the chance of placing his son on the 
vacant throne, and so vastly increasing the extent of the 
territory under his own control by the addition of Spain, 
the Netherlands and the greater part of Italy, not to 
mention large overseas possessions. His persistence in this 
far-reaching design at once embattled against him the 
Holy Roman Empire, the ruling house of which had itself 
a strong claim to the reversion of the Spanish Crown, 
Holland, whose existence would be menaced by the presence 
of powerful French armies on her unprotected southern 
and south-eastern borders, and England, whose invariable 
policy in Europe was to maintain the threatened balance 
of power, and who was, besides, by no means anxious to 
see vigorous and hostile France acquire the colonial posses- 
sions of effete and apathetic Spain. 

The aims and interests of the States comprised in this 
seemingly powerful coalition were various and in many 
points conflicting. Thus the Emperor desired above all 
to see his son established on the throne of Spain and to 
secure the safety of his own possessions in Italy; Holland 
had her eyes fixed primarily on the Netherlands, which 
she wished to secure against French invasion by occupying 
‘barrier system of fortified places in the 
Netherlands facing the French frontier—-and thus covering 
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Holland to the south; while England, besides her pre- 
occupation for the balance of power, also wished to turn 
France from her sympathetic attitude towards the exiled 
Stuarts, who might well use that country as a jumping-off 
Jace for an attempt to recover their throne. How diver- 
ent these war aims were in many points will be obvious, 
and the difficulty of reconciling them in such a manner 
as to ensure that every partner in the alliance should pull 
its weight was bound to prove great. 

This task fell to Marlborough, and that he successfully 
accomplished it, holding together for nine years of bitter 
warfare this bundle of suspicious and half-hearted con- 
federates and leading them in the end to decisive victory, 
is his greatest title to fame. Fortunately for his country 
and for Kurope, the Duke possessed just those qualities of 
tact, sympathy and patience which were necessary for 
one who was so situated as to be pre-eminently the co- 
ordinator and director-in-chief of the military operations 
of the Allies in the various theatres. Nothing succeeds 
like success, and there seems to have been no hesitation 
on any side to make full use of Marlborough’s diplomatic 
talents in smoothing out not only the internal difficulties 
of the coalition, but in dealing with possible causes of 
disturbance from outside. That Marlborough never refused 
any of the tasks thus laid upon him, but strove on every 
occasion to bring them to a successful termination, has 
been attributed by his enemies—among whom must un- 
happily be reckoned many eminent writers and _ historians 
both of his own and of a later day—to inordinate ambition 
and a desire to keep all the work and the glory of the war 
in his own hands. Mr. Taylor affirms, and backs up his 
statement by ample evidence, that it was only an exalted 
sense of duty and a sentiment of his own capacity 
that led the Duke to engage in matters that could only 
increase the strain upon him, already great enough by 
reason of his position as Commander-in-Chief in the field, 
and that, had he studied his own personal predilections, 
he would have sought nothing save rest and peace in private 
life. Be this as it may, there can be little doubt that, had 
the Allied cause not been in the main conducted, both in 
the diplomatic and the military field, by the competent 
hands of Marlborough, the war must at best have dragged 
itself out through many long and weary years to a con- 
clusion as indecisive as that of the War of the Austrian 
Succession a generation later, and that it might well have 
ended in a French victory, disastrous both to England 
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and to Europe. From such a dismal fate did the labow 
and patience and diplomatic talent of the Duke save his 
country and her Allies. 

It was not only, however, in the field of pure diplomacy 
that Marlborough found it necessary to employ his talents 
of persuasion and management of men. Even in the 
exercise of command he found himself frequently compelled 
to seek devious instead of direct ways, and to lead, where 
he was not in a position to drive, those who were in theo 
subordinated to him. From the very beginning of the 
war Marlborough held the command of the Dutch as well 
as of the English army and of the various German and 
Danish contingents that fought in the Low Countries; 
but this command was more apparent than real. Ip 
practice the Dutch army was subjected to no less than 
three different controls: that of Marlborough ; that of the 
council of its own native generals; and that of the civilian 
field-deputies with the army. Of these two latter bodies, 
the council of generals were frequently, and the field- 
deputies always, in open or clandestine opposition to the 
projects and measures of the titular generalissimo. Before 
the latter could carry out any important movement or 
deliver a battle, the consent of both parties had to be asked 
for and obtained. Now, although it has been said that 
in a multitude of counsellors there is wisdom, the facts of 
history prove clearly that a council of war, even when it 
is composed entirely of soldiers, usually, if not always, 
elects for the safer rather than the more daring course of 
action; much more is this true when the council is com- 
posed partly of civilians. Consequently, in many cases the 
decisions taken by the English Duke had to be modified 
or abandoned in view of the attitude of either the Dutch 
generals or the field-deputies or both. Even, however, when 
Marlborough succeeded in making his point of view prevail 
in the council, the situation had as often as not changed in 
the meantime, and excellent openings for decisive action were 
thus missed; for time is of such supreme importance in 
war, particularly when armies are in close contact, that 
chances, when they occur, must be seized at once or be lost 
for ever. More especially was this the case where the 
policy of delivering battle came into question. A battle 
then demanded such careful and lengthy preliminary 
measures, such as the choosing of favourable ground, 
the accurate and ordered deployment of the army, and the 
issuing of precise and comprehensive orders, that for the 
ordinary commander it was a matter not lightly to be under- 
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taken; nay, rather one to be postponed as long as possible, 
and avoided altogether if the objective of the campaign 
could be achieved by some other and less risky expedient. 
This point of view with regard to the battle, which was 
practically universally accepted—and for good and sound 
reasons—by the majority of generals of the day, Marl- 
borough, as we shall see, could and did throw overboard 
when he thought it necessary ; ‘but to bring his nominal sub- 
ordinates into line with his ideas took time and persuasion, 
and often their assent was wrung from them too late to 
be of use. The most noteworthy instance of this was in 
August 1705, when, thanks to the timidity of the Dutch, 
an excellent opportunity was lost of crushing Marshal 
Villeroi and the Elector of Bavaria within a few miles of 
what was afterwards to become famous as the field of 
Waterloo. 

Towards the latter end of the war things became better 
in this respect. With Overkirk, the commander of the 
Dutch army immediately under Marlborough, the latter’s 
relations soon became entirely cordial, and after the fiasco 
near Waterloo the field-deputies mainly responsible for it 
were replaced by others who were more amenable to reason. 
Goslinga, whose pretentious and boastful memoirs have 
caused Mr. Taylor to compare him to the immortal Bill 
Adams, was none the less a man of considerable ability 
and understanding, and far more fitted for his post than 
the stupid and brutal Schlangenberg. His fellow-deputies 
were of much the same stamp, so that matters in this 
respect became decidedly better. A certain amount of 
friction which took place at the beginning of the war between 
Marlborough and the commanders of the German con- 
tingents was soon overcome, thanks no doubt to the 
rapid and brilliant success which crowned the Allied opera- 
tions in Flanders and Bavaria. In fact, once in the full 
tide of his victories, Marlborough was naturally enabled by 
his prestige and proved genius to prevail over opposition 
which might have proved insuperable to a lesser man, so 
that as the war went on the Allied army under his command 
became more and more welded into a homogeneous and 
formidable war machine, working effectively and well. 
There is no need to dwell on the excellent relations between 
Marlborough and Eugéne of Savoy, the commander of the 
Imperial armies, for they have become proverbial as an 
example for all time of cordial and complete unity of aims 
and method between two independent commanders co- 
operating in one theatre of war. Both men were military 
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geniuses of a high order; both were gifted with that power 
of personality that made them born leaders of men; and 
both were imbued with a selfless and whole-hearted devotion 
to the common cause, which was the one guiding motive of 
all their actions. Marlborough, however, was not, and 
could not expect to be, as fortunate in his relations with 
all his colleagues as he was with Eugéne of Savoy. 

In estimating Marlborough as a general, then, we must 
take into consideration not merely what he did, but what 
he planned to do had he been permitted. In this respect 
his case is paralleled by that of Von Moltke, who stood 
so far above his contemporaries that many of his best-laid 
schemes ‘‘ went agley ”’ because the execution, which had 
perforce to be left to other hands than his, was unequal 
to the conception. Once we have made allowances for 
this, we shall find in Marlborough a general not merely in 
the first rank according to the standards of his time, but far 
in advance of his time. 

Mr. Taylor, in an excellent first chapter, has shown us 
how peculiar were the conditions of eighteenth-century 
warfare. Small, highly trained armies, the property of the 
princes whose pay they drew, manceuvred in vast areas 
of country, largely bare of resources and poor in com: 
munications. Dependent as they usually were on maga: 
zines collected beforehand in some fortified place, these 
armies were unable to move far from their bases and feared 
no risk so much as that of losing their lines of communica: 
tion. They were so costly to train, equip and maintain, that 
their leaders were of. necessity little inclined to venture 
their fragile and valuable instruments in battles which 
often ended in indecisive mutual slaughter and where 
victory could seldom be fully exploited by a rapid and 
relentless pursuit. Generals preferred rather to seek the 
more tangible and less dearly won prize of a fortress 
or a province, thus adding to their own resources and 
diminishing those of their foes. 

Marlborough rose above all this, and he was the first 
commander to do so since the introduction of fire-arms. He 
fully realized that in the strategical sphere success could 
best be ensured by a blow straight and direct at the heart 
of his foe, and that once that stroke had taken effect and 
laid the enemy low, the other trophies for which the generals 
of his time sought—fortresses, cities, territory—could be 
had for the taking. Consequently, his original strategic 
plan for the war against France, to which he constantly 
adhered from 1702 to 1705, and towards which he was 
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rpetually working, involved an invasion of the heart 
of the country by the valleys of the Moselle and the Saar. 
By this daring yet perfectly correct manceuvre, as he fully 
realized, the swiftest and greatest results could be achieved, 
and yet the safety of the Netherlands and the Lower Rhine— 
the two territories which were the main preoccupation of 
Holland on the one hand and the Emperor on the other— 
be secured by indirect defence, that is, by diverting all the 
French forces that might be available to attack them to 
the scene of his own decisive advance. It was with the 
object of preparing such an invasion that Marlborough 
devoted the campaigns of 1702 and 1703 to clearing the 
French from the area between the Meuse and the Rhine, and 
that of 1704 to dealing with the Bavarian menace to the heart 
of the Empire. But when in 1705 he essayed to carry 
out his great plan, he found that it was beyond his resources 
todo so, and that the Dutch fears for the security of their 
southern frontier and the reluctance of the Emperor to 
withdraw his forces from subsidiary theatres for the benefit 
of the decisive advance into France rendered it impossible 
to proceed to victory by the shortest and most direct route. 
It was then, and only then, that Marlborough resigned him- 
self to the series of prolonged and costly operations in the 
enclosed and well-fortified Low Countries which were to 
absorb the next five years and were only to terminate with 
the removal of Marlborough from command. All this 
toil and bloodshed might have been saved had the Duke’s 
chosen strategy been followed out with vigour and resolu- 
tion and with sufficient means to ensure its success. That 
this was not done was due to the shortsighted selfishness 
and lack of energy and vigour on the part of the Allies. 
The plan, such as Marlborough conceived it, afforded the 
best possible proof of his remarkable strategic insight, his 
readiness to take risks and his grasp of realities. 

Although, however, Marlborough saw himself in 1705 
reduced by the exigencies of the situation to the conduct 
of operations in the difficult area of Flanders, he refused to 
allow himself to be overborne by the circumstances and 
reduced to the barren and lengthy methods hitherto adopted 
in that theatre. He still strove by all possible means to 
bring on a battle, relying for victory on his own tactical 
skill and the superb quality of his troops; and all his 
manceuvres were directed primarily to that end. After 
Ramillies had confirmed the lesson of Blenheim as to the 
comparative fighting qualities of the contending armies, 
the French seldom gave him the chance of indulging this 
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unusual predilection for a battle, and preferred instead to 
hinder his operations by manceuvres and delaying tactics, 
They were, however, unable thus to put a term to Marl. 
borough’s successes, for the very reason that in the end 
the arbitrament of battle decides everything, and a general 
who has no fear of delivering battle must always gain his 
cbjectives as against one who is for any reason reluctant 
to do so. Marlborough, though he could not always force 
the French to stand and fight him, was thus able to secure 
his own secondary objectives, whether these comprised the 
capture of fortresses or the occupation of territory, without 
being deterred by. mere hostile menaces which he knew 
from experience would never develop into anything more 
serious. Thus he was able to advance to the siege of Lille 
in 1708, although French armies were in position at Bruges 
and Ghent in his left rear and along the line of the Schelde 
in his right rear, thus to all appearances cutting him off 
from his base. Having taken suitable measures to ensure 
the provision of sufficient supplies and munitions for his 
army for the expected duration of the siege, Marlborough 
could proceed with it lightheartedly, knowing that—as in 
fact proved to be the case—though the enemy would do 
everything possible against him, they would not take the 
risk of a battle, which was all that mattered. When in the 
course of the siege it became evident that its duration had 
been underestimated, the Duke had no difficulty, thanks 
to the moral ascendancy acquired by him over the enemy, 
in opening up a new line of supply from Ostend by way 
of Menin. 

Another of Marlborough’s leading military characteristics 
was his belief in the efficacy of surprising the enemy and— 
what is less common—his ability in translating his belief 
into facts. Time and time again in the course of his cam- 
paigns we find this illustrated: in the march to the Danube 
in 1704; in the forcing of the passage of the Schelde in 
1709; in the penetration of the famous “ Ne plus ultra” 
lines in 1711. The measures adopted in all these cases 
may well serve as a model for military students: well 
thought out, concise and yet comprehensive, they bear in 
every respect the stamp of true genius. In this respect 
also the Duke was the master of his time and the superior 
of every leader, Allied or enemy; indeed, it is hardly too 
much to say that no general before or since has ever carried 
the art of securing surprise to a higher pitch of perfection. 

In grand tactics also Marlborough was the master of 
his time—and something more. It is perhaps permissible 
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7 to believe that in this branch of the military art he himself 


developed and grew greater as time went on. Blenheim, 
splendid victory as it was, differed but little from the 
typical battle of the time: we see the same careful and 
lengthy deployment of the attackers, the same parallel 
alignment of the armies, the same front to front combat 
as in half a hundred other fights. Ramillies, however, 
though also a “ parallel battle,” is decided by a definite 
manceuvre on the part of the English commander, who 
secretly draws a large body of troops from his right wing 
to throw them suddenly into action at the decisive point 
on his left. But Oudenarde is quite a different sort 
of encounter, and the Duke’s methods there, which were 
so unusual for the time as to seem almost modern, definitely 
establish his claim to have been far in advance of his age 
in the matter of battle tactics. Here the Allied advanced 
guard, having crossed the Schelde and found itself face to 
face with a superior enemy advancing against it, was ordered 
to hold its ground and cover the passage of the main body 
ofitsarmy. The French assailed it in front and endeavoured 
to outflank its left, a manceuvre which was countered, 
first by extending the menaced wing as more troops arrived 
and then by a diversion on the opposite flank against the 
French left. While this front to front combat was raging 
a Dutch column carried out a wide turning movement 
which brought it into the French right and rear and decided 
the battle. This series of manceuvres seems quite in the 
Napoleonic style, and is certainly equal to anything ever 
done by Frederick the Great half a century later. At 
Malplaquet again we find the germ of the same idea of 
envelopment of the hostile flank, though in this case 
circumstances made it less effective than had been hoped. 

Marlborough’s fame then, both as strategist and tac- 
tician, stands out clear from his history for all to see. 
Few commanders, and certainly few British leaders, have 
ever waged war with such consistent and conspicuous 
success, and his deeds mark a definite and important stage 
in the progress of the art of generalship. It has been the 
object of this paper to underline some of the more important 
aspects of the career of this great soldier, who, perhaps owing 
to the want—now fortunately supplied—of a first-class 
biographer, has hitherto met with something less than 
justice at the hands of history. 

E. W. SHEPPARD 
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WILD LIFE IN THE SATPURA HILLS 


You should have heard him speak of what he loved; of the tent pitched 
beside the talking water; of the stars overhead at night; of the blest return 
of morning.—R. L. S. 


THERE can be no doubt that the pleasures of big-game 
hunting, with its proper accompaniment of natural history 
in the observation of the habits of wild animals, are en- 
hanced by the character of the geographical environment, 
The influence of the environment may not be the same for 
all men. Some pursue their pleasures amid the desert 
surroundings of North-West India and Beluchistan, which 
have so great an attraction for many lonely souls. For 
others “‘ there is a pleasure in the pathless woods,” in vast 
primeval forests, or on the teeming plains of Africa. Others 
find an almost irresistible attraction in the gigantic heights 
of the Himalayas, on mountains clad with dark pine woods, 
rising to the white solitudes of eternal snow and the wind- 
swept deserts of the Roof of the World. Grand and impos- 
ing, though somewhat softer, scenes are to be found on the 
Blue Mountains of Southern India, whose sides are clothed 
with forests of wonderful density and luxuriance ; whose 
peaks pierce the azure sky and look down on fleecy clouds 
floating in the valleys below and on plains that shimmer 
in the torrid heat in the distance ; cascades drop from their 
heights for hundreds of feet and pour away in torrents to 
the plains; in the distance again, purple mountains rise 
like a gigantic wall; and far, far below, mighty elephants 
can be distinguished moving in the depths of primeval 
jungle. 

But in the Himalayan and Nilgiri regions there are 
extensive tracts almost destitute of animal life, and to my 
mind none of these can compare with the Satpura Hills 
as I first saw them over thirty years ago, where they over- 
look the smiling and fertile valley of Berar. The country 
itself has a strange and romantic history. It was long a 
possession of the State of Hyderabad; it passed into the 
hands of the Mahrattas; it was reconquered and restored 
to the Nizam by the greatest of British soldiers, that 
*““Sepoy General,” the tramp of whose armies afterwards 
helped to shake Napoleon from his throne; it was overrun 
by Pindaris, marauding bands of robbers who, in the “‘ good 
old days” before the establishment of British rule, to 
which Mr. Gandhi and his like would have us return, ravaged 
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the country from the Narbada to the Krishna and extracted 
the wealth of the inhabitants by the infliction of exquisite 
tortures; it was infested by those stranglers known as 
Thugs, who, on a given signal, would destroy a whole party 
of travellers aid remove all traces of their victims and 
their crime in the course of a few minutes. From all these 
evils the country was rescued by the strong arm of the 
British Raj. 

Perhaps in the days of one’s youth most things are seen 
through rose-coloured spectacles, but the forests of the 
Satpuras, as I look back upon them, rise like a mirage 
through the mists of time and appear through the vista of 
the years that have fled as much like an earthly paradise 
as anything can be in this unsatisfactory world. Viewed 
from a distance, the hills seem to rise abruptly from the 
plains below, but as one approaches their outskirts they 
swell with a series of gentle undulations from rich fields 
of corn and millet, dotted with herds of antelope. The low 
hills at the base of the mountains were clad with scanty 
bush jungle, the haunt of numerous gazelle and peafowl, 
while the ravines that ran far into the wilds afforded a 
safe retreat for panthers, hyenas and many birds and 
beasts, the tiger himself sometimes descending from the 
remoter fastnesses of the mountains to prey on the cattle 
of the neighbouring hamlets. 

Here one might pass idyllic days in pursuit of the will- 
o’-the-wisp gazelle that dance ahead and draw one on for 
miles. And over the same country good bags might be 
made of hares and partridges, both grey and painted 
francolin, while sandgrouse, quail and green pigeons were 
often added to the bag. Then there were black buck, wolves, 
nilgai, that great antelope which looks like a Noah’s ark 
animal, and sometimes a panther or bear to be met with 
in the early morning. 

But this was only the fringe of ‘the great forests, in 
which there was a variety and quantity of game sufficient 
to satisfy the heart of any hunter and naturalist. There 
were herds of mighty gaur—I prefer to call them bison, 
as we used to in the old days—and although tigers were 
not numerous, there was a fair number of the most splendid 
of all wild animals, which may well dispute the title of 
King of Beasts with the lion of Africa. Sambur were so 
numerous as to be of no very great account, and the old 
stags bore antlers unsurpassed by those of their kind in 
any part of India; whilst barking deer and four-horned 
antelope were to be seen in nearly every glade and thicket. 
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Blue bull were plentiful, and so were panthers, bears, pigs 
and wild dogs, as well as a variety of lesser beasts inhabitin 
thicket and glade. Spotted deer were to be found on the 
bank of the Tapti River, and the game birds comprised 
peafowl, jungle-fowl, spurfowl, partridges, quail, which 
started in bevies from one’s feet, and blue and green pigeons, 
In the rivers were otters and crocodiles, while fish of many 
species inhabited the numerous streams. 

The forest was of great variety, mainly teak and bamboo, 
interspersed with tall ebony and other trees, and, durin 
the rainy season and the early days of the cold weather, 
so dense that one had little chance of seeing game. But 
with the advent of the hot weather the jungle was thinned 
out; the grass dried up; the trees shed their leaves, and 

one could see the smallest animal rustling among the « 
leaves which covered the ground and rendered stalking 
difficult. Tigers were not easy to bag, owing to the extent 
of water and the evergreen covers of jamun and tamarisk 
that filled the river-beds, whilst it was almost impossible 
to obtain beaters from the sparse and scattered jungle 
hamlets, inhabited by aboriginal Korkus who wrested a 
precarious living from these sylvan solitudes. 

The best sport was to be had by rising long before 
break of day and wandering forth to some favourite hunting. 
ground, in company with two or three jungle men, by the 
time the dawn began to drive the stars from the field of 
night—to move silently through the forest for many miles, 
visiting waterholes and picking up the tracks of the wild 
beasts that had frequented them during the night or in early 
morning to slake their thirst. In this manner I came to 
know a considerable portion of the forest, and learnt to 
recognize the favourite localities haunted by various kinds 
of wild animals; and although I have made much larger 
bags of great game since those far-off days, I have never 
experienced more pleasant sport than in those enchanted 
forests of my youth. In those days the bagging of a fine 
specimen of a barking-deer or a four-horned antelope gave 
as much pleasure as the killing of a tiger in after-years. 

Nor was the game the only attraction of those grand 
forests. As has been said, a great part of the pleasure of 
sport lies in the surroundings. The mountains of the 
Melghat forest rise to some three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea and two thousand above the plain below. 
On the summits of the hills are broad plateaux, clad with 
tall prairie grass and giant teak-trees, and on the hill-sides 

the feathery bamboos rustle in the breeze. Between the 
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hills the torrential rains of countless ages have worn deep 
ravines where the game and its pursuer can find rest and 
shade and water during the burning hours of the day. 
On the distant confines of the forest the Tapti River flows 
through tracts in those days infested by wild beasts and 
rarely trodden by civilized man. Bears used to lie in the 
scanty shade afforded by the bamboos, perhaps to catch 
the fugitive breeze on the slopes of the hills, where their 
concealment was assisted by the great black boulders that 
strewed the mountain-side, from which, being of similar 
shape, the hairy black animals could with difficulty be 
distinguished. 

My first visit to the forest was at Christmas-time, when 
the grass was waist high and the jungle so dense that one 
seldom saw any animals, but only heard the deer as they 
rose from their forms. and dashed off with a loud ‘‘ Tonk!” 
[ killed one’ stag and missed another, and sometimes caught. 
a glimpse of brown bodies, but could not fire for fear of 
killing a hind. On my next visit, in the month of March, 
when the jungle had thinned out, the bag included a tigress, 
killed by my companion after a prolonged fight, and some 
sambur and jungle-fowl. At one place a bear had killed 
several people, and the villagers brought in the skin of 
another bear which they said had been fighting with a tiger. 
They found it badly wounded and scarcely able to get 
along, and they finished it off with the aid of rocks and 
clubs. It is not uncommon for tigers, no doubt pressed by 
hunger, to attack bears, and I have found the remains of 
two bears that had been killed and devoured by a tiger. 
One morning I started at dawn to look for bison, and at 
three o’clock in the afternoon came upon a large herd on 
the move on a lofty plateau. They filed past me at a 
distance of fifty yards, until I counted nineteen, but they 
were all cows—great handsome beasts of a chestnut colour, 
with white stockings; many of them had birds perched 
upon their backs. Then two great black bulls appeared 
at a considerable distance in another direction, but they 
were moving quickly and I was unable to obtain a shot. 
Crossing the same plateau next day, I shot a boar out of 
an immense herd of swine, which rustled through the 
leaves like wind and must have numbered over a hundred 
animals, judging from the time occupied in passing. Then 
I put up two bears, but failed to bag them owing to bad 
management. This terminated an expedition in which lack 
of success was due to want of experience. 
A long, dusty road led for some sixteen miles from the 
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cantonment of Ellichpur, where Wellington encamped in 
December 1803, to the forest, but I generally rode on 
another sixteen miles before encamping in the interior, 
My plan was to send my men on a day ahead with baggage 
and gun and rifle, and to ride out the first sixteen miles 
soon after daybreak. There my men met me, and the 
forest road we had to traverse to camp frequently offered 
opportunities of sport. It was even possible that one might 
meet a tiger, and I have seen their tracks on the road on 
more than one occasion. One tiger used to frequent this 
beat and seize the bullocks from passing carts. Beyond, 
on the sides of the forest road, for all roads and paths have 
a peculiar attraction for wild animals, I shot many small 
deer and peafowl, and many miles farther on I pitched my 
camp in the heart of the jungle, where the only water for 
some miles around was contained in a pool, which was con- 
sequently much frequented by. wild beasts. At sunset I 
took up my position in a tree overlooking the water, in 
order to observe wild life and in the hope of a shot ata 
panther, as a brace of these animals were said to resort 
to if every evening. As the sun went down the animals 
began to show themselves. A troop of monkeys came 
swinging from branch to branch with strange antics and 
grimaces. They were aware of the proximity of danger, 
for they approached the water with every appearance of 
fear, and the slightest sound, such as the rustling of a 
lizard in the dry leaves, sent them scampering up to the 
shelter of overhanging trees. Peafowl came down to drink, 
the cocks trailing their gorgeous trains, which glittered in 
the light of the setting sun. Jungle-cocks crowed defiance 
at one another from neighbouring thickets, and_ bevies 
of painted quail ran down to the water’s edge. Suddenly 
a general movement took place in the assemblage. All 
the animals scuttled off and disappeared from the scene as 
a panther came to the pool and paused for an instant on 
the brink. I raised my rifle, but found that I had omitted 
to cock the hammers; sometimes experience is dearly 
bought in sport, as in other things; I now raised the hammers 
without taking the precaution to do so silently by keeping 
pressure on the ‘trigger; the panther heard the click of 
the spring and bounded off to cover before I could get a 
shot. The animal returned when it was almost dark, but 
I missed it in the gloom, which obscured the sights of my rifle. 
T remained all night at my post. The stars threw down their 
spears ; the moon rose and flooded the water with a white 
effulgence. A honey-badger came down at midnight and 
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swam about in the pool for some time, and a heavy-bodied 
animal, probably a deer, came crashing through the jungle, 
put did not put in an appearance. After that I slept till 
dawn. As the sun rose a wild dog trotted down to the 
water and I shot it while it was drinking, and so rid the 
jungle of a pest which does more harm than all the great 
carnivora, for it hunts in packs and destroys vast numbers 
of deer, driving all animals out of the district it* infests. 
The aboriginals extracted the liver of the dog for medicinal 
purposes, ascribing to it aphrodisiac properties, as they 
ascribe courage-giving virtue to the liver of the tiger. 
I had with me three young buffaloes as bait for tigers. I 
was sitting at breakfast outside my tent at eleven o’clock 
in the morning when two of these animals, which with their 
companion had been grazing about a hundred yards off, 
came rushing back to camp in a great state of alarm. I 
ran to the spot where they had been grazing, and found the 
third buffalo struggling on the ground in the agonies of 
death, with the fatal fang-holes in the throat indicating that 
it had been seized by a beast of prey, and it was giving its 
final convulsive kicks. The ground was too hard to show 
any tracks, and we thought it was the work of a panther. 
I went back to breakfast, and on returning to the spot half 
an hour later to make arrangements for the construction of 
an ambush, found that the carcass had been dragged off, 
obviously by a tiger, for no panther could drag so heavy 
a body. ‘Taking up the trail, we came upon the carcass 
ina shallow nullah about a hundred yards off, and I at once 
took up a position in a neighbouring tree. There was no 
cover on the ground. Unfortunately, my orderly took 
post in another tree, for on such occasions one should be 
quite alone. In about half an hour the tiger, which appeared 
to be the biggest I have ever seen, walked slowly towards 
the kill, panting with the heat, his great tongue lolling from 
his open jaws. I awaited a favourable moment for a broad- 
side shot, as the tiger was facing me, and it seemed certain 
that he would expose his flank when he got to the kill. 
Then suddenly he crouched and appeared to shrink to 
half his size, and in a moment he was gone. He had caught 
sight of my long-legged orderly, some movement attracting 
his attention, and he was thoroughly alarmed and did 
not return. 

The failure of these two days was a bitter disappoint- 
ment, but stood me in good stead in after-years, when I 
never made a mistake, taking care to think of every 
possibility, to leave nothing to chance, and to take every 
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precaution that could contribute to success. Near my next 
camp I shot the finest specimen of a four-horned antelope 
that has been recorded, the anterior horns being two and 
a half inches in length; these horns are generally mere 
stumps or callosities, and frequently altogether absent, 
I also shot a big blue bull, which had suppurating wounds 
caused by a tiger’s claws on its back, and was consequently 
in an emaciated condition. Soon after sunrise one morn- 
ing I came upon a bear in long grass and had a snap shot, 
as it was on the move. The animal at once charged me, 
and I shot it through the body at a distance of a few feet, 
A cub came galloping after, and I administered a kick 
in the stomach as it passed, when the beast dashed on 
and clawed one of my followers down the bare leg as he was 
trying to scramble up a tree. 

It has already been mentioned that the great Duke, 
then Major-General Arthur Wellesley, camped at Ellichpur, 
near the foot of these hills, in December 1803. It was near 
here that he concluded a treaty with the Mahrattas after 
finally defeating them on the field of Argaum, where I 
have shot many antelope. But his final operation was 
the capture by storm of the fort of Gawilgarh, which stands 
on a mountain mass on a southern spur of the Satpuras, 
overlooking the valley of Berar. Wellington gives a good 
description of this fortress in one of his incomparable 
dispatches, and it stands to-day, hoary with age but 
no longer bristling with guns, abandoned to tigers and 
other wild beasts, a monument to the skill of the British 
general and to the valour of his troops. The forest has 
also been the scene of historic events, when some of the 
advanced guard of Tantia Topi, the leader of the Cawnpore 
mutineers, attempting to break southward into British 
territory, were encountered and defeated in jungle fighting 
in 1858 by the troops of the Hyderabad Contingent. 

In May of. the following year I revisited the forest for 
a fortnight. On the third day I sent my camp on and started 
an hour or so before sunrise, riding along a path through 
the jungle, while my gun-bearers marched behind. It 
was bright moonlight. We had not gone far when there 
was a rustling in the jungle close by and a large bear rushed 
out at us, uttering angry growls. I was off my pony in a 
moment and seized my rifle, but the bear, fortunately 
perhaps, in that uncertain light, turned tail and fled without 
making good his charge. We emerged on to the main road 
late in the morning and caught up my baggage, which -was 


on two bullock-carts. Just then a man pointed out a. 
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panther sitting up on its haunches under a tree about 
eighty yards off, and I slipped off my pony and shot it 
through the head. It was a small, light animal, with the 
rmains of a monkey in the stomach, which seemed to 
indicate that it-was addicted to arboreal habits. At night 
a bear came into my camp, but made off into the shadows 
of the forest, where, barefooted and rifle in hand, I followed 
in vain. The bear had come to drink at a trough near a 
well not far from my bed, on which I slept in the open. 
On the next night a panther visited the trough, but was 
gone before I could get a shot. I tied up a goat on the 
spot, but the unfortunate creature committed suicide by 
hanging itself in jumping down the well. I afterwards sat 
up in a tree over a goat’s carcass to watch for this panther, 
but the beast came to the kill for a short time only, while 
the moon was obscured by an eclipse, and so was not visible. 

There was a good deal of game about, but wild dogs 
appeared and dispersed the deer and other animals. I 
saw a large pack of dogs, and afterwards came upon a 
solitary one, which I wounded with a shot from the rook 
tile. On following up this animal, which ran a hundred 
yards before it was finished off, I found that it had shed a 
strong ammoniac secretion on its tail, which could be de- 
tected at a considerable distance, and no doubt exuded from 
a sub-caudal gland. My Korku shikari averred that the 
wild dog blinds its victim during pursuit by whisking this 
liquid into its eyes with the tail. The wild dog, though 
such a destructive beast, is a most interesting animal. 
In this same forest a sportsman came upon a pack of these 
animals which had treed a brace of panthers; some were 
sitting under the tree and others jumping up, just as a dog 
does when it has treed a cat. One of the panthers was 
shot and the carcass hung in the tree, while the dogs below 
licked up the blood that dripped from it. I have known 
a pack pursue a panther across country, and it is said that 
they will even attack and kill tigers. 

I was walking along a forest road, just at dawn the fol- 
lowing morning, when in the dim light I perceived a bison 
standing on the roadside a hundred yards off—I walked 
straight up to within twenty yards of the animal, which 
stood facing me, and fired into its chest, dropping it dead 
with another shot in the flank as it turned to bolt. I had 
taken this to be a solitary bull, but at the sound of the shot 
a herd of eight or ten broke from the jungle and thundered 
past, tails in air, and I dropped a bull dead as they plunged 
into the forest. I visited the carcasses next morning in 
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the hope of finding carnivorous animals at work upon 
them. A great adjutant-bird and a flock of loathsome 
vultures were feeding on the remains. In a ravine not 
far off a number of monkeys were chattering and grimacing 
in the trees, and I expected to find that they were swearin 
at a panther or tiger, as they always will do. But the 
cause of the commotion was an immense bear which was 
ascending the hill close to me. I put a bullet into him and 
he turned and fled, but I ran round the head of the ravine 
and met him at the top again; still he would not fight, 
and another bullet elicited his mournful death-song. 

On these expeditions one sometimes sees uncommon birds 
and animals. I believe the adjutant-bird, a well-known 
scavenger in Calcutta, is not often found as far south as 
this. On the way back to camp I saw two honey-badgers 
and a civet-cat. Several barking-deer and four-horned 
antelope were added to the bag, and altogether it was a 
very pleasant and successful trip. I saw no tiger, but came 
upon evidences of one which had stampeded a herd of 
bison. There were the remains of a cow, evidently killed 
a long time before. The ground had been soft at the time, 
and there were tracks of the galloping herd with the tiger’s 
footprints, and marks showing where he had pulled down 
the cow, so that one could construct the whole story which 
lay thus plainly written in the book of nature. More than 
this; the remains of a vulture near the kill showed that 
one of these scavengers had unwarily approached while 
the tiger was on the spot and had suffered for his temerity. 
The bison’s horns had been gnawed by porcupines and 
the bones by jackals and hyenas. 

One of the pleasantest trips I made, after a prolonged 
visit to Europe, was to another part of the forest on the 
Satpura Hills, beyond the fort of Narnala, which stands on 
a spur to the west of Gawilgarh. After passing the night in 
the old fort—which the bright moonlight and deep shadows 
peopled with the shades of the long forgotten dead, the warriors 
who once lived in this now deserted stronghold and by 
force of arms levied tribute on the inhabitants of the fertile 
valley below—I crossed a few miles of open country between 
the spur on which the fort stood and the main forest-clad 
range. It was fine to be once more amid the wilds, to 
scent the forest air and hear the familiar voices of the 
woods. The rustling of the wind among the leaves, the 
sweet aroma of the mahua-tree, whose fleshy blossoms 
afford sustenance to both man and the beasts of the field, 
the sharp bark of the little russet deer, the call of the jungle- 
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fowl, the trumpet-note of the peacock—all these struck upon 
the chord of memory and brought back scenes of bygone 
days, while they inspired hope of present sport. 

I had travelled more than a hundred miles over the 
scorching plains below: here a pleasant breeze blew across 
the plateau on which my camp was pitched. I walked a 
mile across the tableland to a point whence there was 
a fine prospect over the valley below and stretching away 
into the distance, which was lost in a golden haze. Below 
was waving grass, and sparse jungle and gloomy forest. 
There were deep ravines, and giant banyan-trees and the 
sweet-smelling mahua, whose pungent odour, borne on 
the morning air, brought back to memory many a bygone 
scene. On a small hillock a great bison was cropping the 
grass, and as I watched him he moved slowly on to seek 
the shade of the dense jungle, for the sun was now beating 
fiercely on the open ground. I hurried down after him, 
but only heard the animal plunge into the thickest of the 
forest. Beyond, in a rocky ravine, we found the tracks of 
a tigress in the soft mud on the brink of a pool where she 
had slaked her thirst in the night, and from here I returned 
to camp to make arrangements for tying up a buffalo calf 
at this spot as bait for the tigress. 

The bison was there again in the afternoon, but he viewed 
me at the same moment and disappeared behind the crest 
of a hill; I ran to the top, but was only in time to hear him 
moving through the thickly wooded ravine beyond. I 
saw him again later, and also put up a pack of wild dogs, 
but did not get a shot. Next morning I was out at sunrise, 
and soon saw a bison, which rushed over a ridge ahead of 
me. As we followed on the tracks there was a crashing 
noise in the forest ahead, and a whole herd broke from the 
jungle and galloped off. It was useless to fire, for the bull 
could not be distinguished, and, indeed, I only obtained 
glimpses of the animals in open spaces. Finally, three 
cows separated from the herd and ran up the hills about 
four hundred yards off. They soon slowed down to a walk, 
and I watched the magnificent animals with interest as 
they wound along the open hill-side. The remainder of 
the herd, a bull and four cows, made their way round a 
great hill and soon disappeared. I determined to scale 
the hill on the chance of sighting them off, and in the course * 


of a couple of hours’ climbing I reached the top and crossed 


to the other side. My luck was in. As I sat looking down 
the valley, the five bison emerged from the jungle and 
came to a standstill in an open glade some two hundred 
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yards off. It was a long shot for the ‘500 Express, but my 
only :hance. The bull, conspicuous by his shape and dark 
colour, came last, and I shot him behind the shoulder, 
All disappeared, but only four emerged from the forest 
in the distance, so I knew that the bull was down, and 
soon sighted him standing in a clump of trees only about 
thirty paces from the place where he was hit. I ran down, 
but he moved on into long grass. Here, however, tracking 
was easy, and I came suddenly upon the bull, facing me at 
a distance of ten yards and looking very fierce. But his 
great heart failed him, and as he turned to bolt he fell 
with a crash into a clump of bamboos, with another bullet 
in the shoulder, and there he died. Several men were 
occupied for six hours in skinning the bull and cutting off 
his head, which was a load for four men to carry to camp. 
Two men who had been to look at the picketed buffalo 
reported that it had been killed and that the tigres had 
roared at them, which showed that they had been too 
near, for the kill should have been viewed from a distance, 
No beaters could be obtained, and the only thing to do 
was to construct an ambush and sit up over the carcass 
on the chance of the tigress returning in the evening. It 
is pleasant to pass the night @ la belle étoile. When in 
camp in the hot weather I generally had my bed placed 
in the open at a distance from the tents, and have frequently 
on such occasions listened to the harsh, grating cry of the 
panther, and have sometimes heard the deep purr of a prowl- 
ing tiger. There is something extraordinarily attractive 
in such a situation, perhaps due to inherited memory of 
the free life of the primitive hunting-man which is present 
in some of us. There is something mysterious in the silence 
of the night, broken only by the voices of the forest. In 
the dark blue vault above shine the unnumbered stars of 
God, and the soft effulgence of the moon creates in the 
jungle fantastic outlines in which the trees stand out in 
ghostly array, stirred at times by a fugitive breeze. On 
this occasion, from my ambush in a tall tree I watched 
peafowl, jungle-fowl and barking-deer come down to drink, 
but no tigress appeared. But she was on the prowl, for 
soon after sunset a kakur barked affrightedly and 
repeatedly up the nullah.. Was the tigress coming at 
last ? I grasped my rifle and peered into the deepening 
gloom. No sign of catlike form, no sound of stealthy 
tread! Scarcely could I distinguish the reflection of a 
solitary star in the piacid surface of the pool. I went to 
sleep, and about midnight was awoke by the noise made 
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WILD LIFE IN THE SATPURA HILLS 


by some heavy animal in the jungle behind me; turning 
my head, I saw an enormous bison, appearing colossal 
in the moonlight, walking along the hill-side only a few 
yards off. The bison detected me on the instant, and 
dashed off into the shadows of the forest, where it stood, 


zlose at hand but invisible, stamping, snorting and pawing 


‘yp the ground for some time. When my men came in 
the morning we followed up its tracks, but returned to 
camp in the evening after an unsuccessful day. . 

On the last day of the expedition I was walking along 
the side of a hill when I heard bears playing in the long 
grass below. Going in their direction, 1 was met by three 
bears which charged out open-mouthed, but a right and 
left killed two, and the third bolted before I had time to 
road. The black bear will frequently charge at sight, if 
come upon suddenly, and it is not uncommon for grass- 
cutters and others who have occasion to disturb these animals 
in their haunts to suffer death or a severe mauling, some- 
times having the scalp torn off, for the head is always 
attacked, or other horrible disfigurements from the bear’s 
claws. The aggressive charge is, however, more probably 
induced by fear or as a demonstration, and a shot or a 
shout will generally make Bruin turn tail. 

These bears, like the Himalayan black bear, will climb 
trees for fruit or honey, and it is common to see the 
tree trunks scored with the marks of their claws, while 
their presence is often betrayed by dug-up ant-hills, the 
marks of claws showing where the contents have been 
scratched out, or sucked out with the aid of long snout and 
prehensile tongue. They are nocturnal animals and im- 
patient of heat, and so are seldom met with long after sunrise. 
In some localities they live in caves among the rocks; but 
in the Satpura Hills they are to be found lying out on the 
hill-sides among the bamboos or in the shade of trees. They 
are the only species of bear that carries the young on the 
back, where the little ones, usually two in number, may be 
seen clinging to the thick fur between the shoulders and 
peering out with beady eyes. . 

R. G. Burton 
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WHAT MR. ASQUITH KNOWS 


‘““When the day of account comes and the tribunal is opened and 
judgment is to be pronounced, we shall all, each in his own measure, some, 
I agree, with a greater measure and some with less, have to bear our share of 
responsibility.” —Mr. AsquiTH, Prime Minister, House of Commons, July 26, 


EXPErcTATION ran high when it was announced that at 
last Mr. Asquith would break his protracted and obstinate 
silence concerning the palpitating events preceding and 
accompanying the outbreak of the Great War. It was 
not unnaturally assumed that jealously guarded secrets, 
of which he remained the chief custodian and upon which 
he is the supreme authority, would be disclosed to a patient 
public. Considering how much had already been dis. 
closed, it cannot be maintained that the demand for further 
and better particulars from the principal actor is pre- 
cipitate or unreasonable. We had had “ vindications” 
of Lord Haldane which proved nothing, and commentaries 
from his predecessor on the Woolsack, Lord Loreburn, 
which only whetted curiosity. We have had some con- 
fessions by Mr. Lloyd George and are promised the story 
of Mr. Winston Churchill. Now, the ex-Prime Minister 
was billed to enter the lists as historian and self-constituted 
champion of Lord Kitchener, all the arts of advertisement 
being employed to rivet attention on his article in the 
December number of Pearson’s Magazine, which had been 
so fortunate as to secure ‘‘ Revelations’”’ which are to be 
continued in the January number, and we know not in 
how many more issues of that enterprising publication. 
The first instalment is decidedly disappointing—the 
‘revelations’ are few and far between; in point of fact, 
one—but now that Mr. Asquith has taken up his facile and 
forcible pen it may be hoped that he will not lay it down 
before telling his countrymen some of the many things 
they are entitled to know and which the future historian 
must know, if he is to form any adequate appreciation 
of British policy and British statesmanship during the 
period Mr. Asquith directed our destinies. The ex-Prime 
Minister’s defence of Lord Kitchener—-who in the eyes of 
the vast majority of his compatriots in these islands, as 
well as overseas, stands less in need of defence than any 
member of any Government connected with the war—is 
substantially an onslaught on Lord Esher, who had com- 
mitted the unpardonable offence of questioning the infalli- 
bility, the omniscience, the foresight and general efficiency 
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of the political group that chanced to be in power in this 
country when the storm burst in 1914, who comported 
themselves as politicians almost invariably do in all 
countries, in all climates, at all times when their blindness 
has landed their State in some cataclysm which had long 
stared them in the face, but which for various reasons they 
had resolutely refused to see. From the tone of Mr. 
Asquith’s irate comments on Lord Esher’s recently pub- 
lished book (The Tragedy of Lord Kitchener, by Viscount 
Esher; John Murray, London, 10s. 6d. net), it might be 
surmised by those who have not read it that this instructive 
little volume was a savage indictment of its subject. This 
would be no small surprise to anyone who had ever heard 
Lord Esher discuss Lord Kitchener, but having now care- 
fully read the book from cover to cover, hard on Mr. 
Asquith’s attack, one can only regard the latter as a 
complete travesty and misrepresentation of Lord Esher’s 
purpose, which was obviously to publish, while the facts 
were still fresh in his mind, a personal impression of a great 
personality, with whom he was fairly familiar and for 
whom he entertained deep admiration. Mr. Asquith’s 
indignation cannot arise from the aspersions cast on a 
departed friend and colleague, because one searches Lord 
Esher’s 219 pages in vain for anything that any reasonable 
admirer of Lord Kitchener could resent, and but for the 
author’s incidental and inevitable strictures on the poli- 
ticians of the day—a feature of any veracious or candid 
record of our time—Pearson’s Magazine might have remained 
unadorned by the essay. 

That Lord Kitchener was not the man he had been, 
when at the age of sixty-five he suddenly found himself, 
after a long life spent abroad, plunged into the political 
and parliamentary vortex—pitchforked into a Cabinet and 
associated with a totally different type of man to any 
with whom he had ever had dealings—goes without saying. 
It would have been an impossible position for anybody— 
a hopeless one for most. How could it be otherwise when 
the new War Minister could accurately observe, on assuming 
office: ‘‘ IT am put here to conduct a great war and I have 
no army’? Lord Kitchener was in many respects a fish 
out of water, nor was he wholly unconscious of the fact. 
All this and much more may be fairly and truly said, without 
insult or disrespect to the memory of a really great man 
who, in this impossible position and as this fish out of 
water, rendered priceless national services. But for him 


our unfortunate country would have lain completely at 
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the mercy of professional politicians, who, if to some extent 
restrained during the war by soldiers and_sailors—e.g, 
Lord Kitchener, Admiral Jellicoe, Sir Douglas Haig, Admiral] 
Beatty and Sir William Robertson—have run riot since 
the Armistice and enabled us to estimate their qualifications 
for ruling or ruining the British Empire. Lord Esher jg 
not merely generous but warm in his eulogy of the man 
who provided a rallying-point for all red-blooded Britons 
in the spacious days of August 1914, when the “ Mailed 
Fist”? threw down the gauntlet to those whom he believed 
would be “‘ too proud to fight,” and in a flash the Empire 
realized that the accident of Lord Kitchener’s presence 
on leave in London saved us from amateur strategists 
who would otherwise have lost the war in the first campaign, 
Admirable is this appreciation of Lord Kitchener, whose 
accession to the Cabinet, as we all know, was bitterly 
resented by ambitious Ministers as a trespass on their 
choicest preserves, and whose position our “ Careerists” 
resolved from the outset to make even hotter than it was, 


Just as Lord K. saw things in a truer light from afar off, so his was a figure 
that loomed larger and in truer perspective at a distance. For this reason 
his character and aptitudes were more accurately judged by the masses of 
the people than by his colleagues in the Cabinet. Like many great soldiers, 
administrators and visionaries, mingling something of the mystical East with 
the business habits of the West, he was un-Europeanized and difficult of com. 
prehension to the average official mind. He had been so accustomed to deal 
with Eastern races that his approach to questions which called for decision 
was slow, and sometimes tortuous. The sharp legal and political minds of his 
compeers were repelled by methods so foreign to theirs. Broadspread ar 
the infirmities of human reason, and no politician makes allowance for faults 
which do not happen to be his. 


As Lord Esher tells us: 


His clear judgment, unobscured by the opaque mists of Whitehall, dis- 
carded the heterogeneous half-trained organization which stood behind that 
efficient but diminutive body of officers and men which went by the name of 
the Regular Army. The Reserves were barely sufficient to put the Regular 
Army into the field and to maintain its numbers through a few weeks of fight- 
ing; and behind this first line of battle there was nothing but Territorial 
troops, composed of half-trained officers and men, by no means up to the strength 
which could render them effective for war upon such a scale as the struggk 
with the Central Powers of Europe was about to demand. 


In another connection there is praise of Lord Kitchener's 
promptitude in effecting a serious move for the benefit of 
the wounded, whose sufferings had been materially increased 
by the usual red-tape: 
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‘What would have taken any other Secretary of State ever known or 
imagined days of reflection over files of Memoranda, possibly followed by 
the appointment of Committees of Investigation, was done in a flash by the 
ringing of a bell and a word of command. He was on that day the Kitchener 
of Khartoum whom his political colleagues never saw, but who for the first 
year of the war stood between them and disaster. 


I am tempted to quote yet another discriminating 
eulogy : 


Lord K.’s vision was clear, but he was aware of his impotence when trying 
to convince or control his colleagues in the Government. He had realized 
quickly the fatal drawback of a Cabinet of twenty-three, and although he 
knew nothing of Chatham, he would have welcomed Mr. Asquith’s dictatorship 
with himself on his left hand and on his right Lord Fisher, who had succeeded 
that great gentleman and fine sea officer, Prince Louis of Battenberg, as First 
Sea Lord. But you walked away from Lord K.’s room feeling that although 
our system of conducting a great war was misguided and he knew it, yet he 
was no longer the K. of K., qualified to find a remedy. Cromwell was forty- 
six years of age when he changed the government of England, and had Lord 
K. been able to divest himself of twenty years, had he been the lithe, wiry 
horseman of the Sudan, the control and course of the war might have taken 
adifferent shape. But his figure had grown heavy ; his face had lost its out- 
line; he was over sixty-five years old. He knew well, to use Napoleon’s 
phrase, that the Cabinet of twenty-three thought about war as a blind man 
might think about colour. But, he was not Napoleon, and a lifelong habit 
of independent command, subject always to the military habit of discipline, 
had rendered him incapable of collective action on the one hand or of political 
insubordination on the other. 


We may be sure it is neither these nor any other reflec- 
tios on Lord Kitchener which Mr. Asquith’s assiduity 
has succeeded in unearthing from Lord Esher’s monograph 
that have brought the ex-Prime Minister into the field of 
controversy and provoked his vituperation. It is obviously 
the strictures that our author’s first-hand knowledge of 
the matters on which he writes constrains him to pass 
on the reckless, feckless Cabinet whose perverse blindness 
and cowardice brought Great Britain to the edge of dis- 
ionour in August 1914, and whose ingrained ineptitude 
subsequently brought us within sight of that ruin which 
some Ministers, having failed to compass in war, are now 
endeavouring to realize in peace. Mr. Asquith could and 
should help us to understand the strange mentality of 
the men who succeed in attaining power under our system 
of “‘government by gab” and the motives that impel 
their enigmatical actions. The ex-Prime Minister has the 
necessary knowledge, and is likely to enjoy the necessary 
leisure, having resisted all Mr. Lloyd George’s blandish- 
ments to lure him into the Coalition in the years 1916 and 
1917. He is moreover tacitly, if not categorically, pledged 
VOL. LXXVIII 46 
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to enlighten the nation concerning the amazing develop. 
ments for which he bears so large a measure of responsibility, 
Lord Esher’s volume affords him what should be a welcome 
opening. It is almost an invitation to Mr. Asquith to 
tell us what he knows. 

The author of The Tragedy of Lord Kitchener cannot 
be dismissed or disparaged as one of those irresponsible 
outsiders who purvey such gossip as they may have been 
able to pick up from persons more happily situated than 
themselves. Even Mr. Asquith admits it would be “ grossly 
unfair ’’ so to treat Lord Esher, though as pointed reference 
is made to this type as drawn by the “ masterly and malig. 
nant pencil’? of Disraeli in Coningsby and elsewhere, the 
ex-Prime Minister evidently wishes us to question Lord 
Esher’s credentials and opportunities for passing judgment 
on ‘great wise and eminent” personages, who by virtue 
of occupying Front Benches conceive themselves to be 
Statesmen. JI am not concerned to hold any brief for 
Lord Esher, who is well able to take care of himself. His 
whole existence has been passed in public affairs and among 
politicians. If he does not understand the operations of 
Cabinets, no one does. If he may not estimate Statesmen, 
noone may. It is true that he was never a Cabinet Minister, 
but that was not for want of asking—he could, had he 
chosen, have been War Minister in the last Unionist 
Government: Mr. Asquith would have been delighted to 
rope him into his own Government on any date between 
1908 and 1914 in almost any capacity. Lord KEsher’s 
name was mentioned in connection with almost any great 
post that hecame vacant, more than one of which he 
declined. He was especially intimate with the Asquith 
Ministry, and was deemed the one civilian whose presence 
was indispensable on the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
parliamentary murmurs as to this “irregularity ’’ being 
silenced by a reference to his “‘ inestimable services.” It 
is too late in the day—indeed, it is hopeless—for any Liberal- 
Imperialist ex-Minister to pooh-pooh Lord Esher’s testi- 
mony on the questions discussed in his book. He has a 
wonderful flair for information, and, being particularly 
discreet, has been the recipient of many confidences, and 
is extraordinarily well informed as to what went on behind 
the scenes. He likewise has the faculty of accurate 
narration, unlike some other diarists. No man has seen 
more of Governments at close quarters during crises, nor 
is there a more amiable or indulgent critic of those with 
whom he kas been thrown. When such a man is constrained 
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by force of circumstances to turn, so to speak, “ King’s 
evidence ’’ against his former associates, we can understand 
their annoyance. When responsible Statesmen are taken 
to task by so kindly a critic, assuredly the rest of the world 
no longer believes in them. 

In truth, humanity—not only British humanity—is 
completely “fed up,” to borrow a popular phrase, with 

liticians of all kinds, and moans and groans in helpless 
impotence under their demoralizing and disastrous minis- 
trations. Whether they be most incompetent in peace 
or war, it were hard to say. The present writer once 
asked M. Clemenceau who was the worst of two prominent 
personages with whom he had at the moment to deal, 
and the answer promptly came, “‘ Whichever I am speaking 
to.’ So it is with Responsible Statesmen. When we 
see them at war we say, “‘ This is the limit,’ but we make 
allowances because war is not their trade. But when we 
see them in peace, so to speak on their own dunghill, we 
ask ourselves, ‘‘ Were they worse in war?” Lord Esher 
enrages Mr. Asquith by referring to 


that odd Ministerial breed generated by English faction. ... It was the 
strange passion of Liberalism from 1900 to 1914 to dub as ‘“‘ militarist ” a 
man who ventured to allude to the German menace and who urged that the 
nation should be prepared to meet it. Even Mr. Lloyd George, whose com- 
bative speech at the Guildhall in 1911 struck the first note of defiance to 
German overallness, scoffed at ‘‘ alarmists,’’' ridiculed their efforts to awaken 
the stupid indifference of their country, and treated their warnings as of 
secondary importance to juggling with Radical finance. 


In another illuminating passage Lord Esher reminds us,’ 
“Qut of twelve colleagues who wished England to remain 
neutral, Mr. Asquith, whose pluck and patience will some 
day receive their meed of praise, lost only two,” etc. Again: 


It is doubtful whether the members of Mr. Asquith’s Government grasped 
the magnitude of the struggle into which they were about to plunge. No 
trace is discoverable, but it is certain that they too believed the war would 
end within a few months, and their first idea was to fling themselves into it 
upon a plank of limited liability. 


Dare any man with any knowledge of this perilous 
moment, or any memory for what he knows, challenge 
the soundness of this diagnosis by a keen, competent and 
unprejudiced witness? It is common knowledge. Will 
anyone question the accuracy of this impression ?— 


He [Lord Kitchener] had no chance at a Council Board of twenty-three— 
described by some ribald onlooker as a vestry meeting with the Vicar in 
the chair—he was caught in a net of convention, and from it he never was 
able to break away. 
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Mr. Asquith—who, though capable of candour and whom 
all competent critics recognize with Lord Esher as havin 
been anxious to keep his Government’s head in the right 
- direction when the unexpected happened and the “ up. 
thinkable’’ war came—has latterly succumbed to that 
pleasing self-deception which is the besetting sin of Re 
sponsible Statesmen. He evidently believes, and would 
have an incredulous world likewise believe, that his Cabinet 
was free from every fault popularly imputed to it, and that, 
so far from being taken unawares, His Majesty’s Ministers 
had devoted all their energies and concentrated all their 
faculties on preparing this country against “The Day” 
eagerly anticipated by such prophets as Lord Haldane, 
and that their first thought was to constitute Lord Kitchener 
a military dictator, at whose feet civilian colleagues sat, 
Mr. Asquith has shed any misgivings he may have ever 
entertained on any of these.points. He is angry with Lord 
Esher for “* blowing the gaff.’ All was for the best under 
the best of all possible Governments, which knew everything, 
foresaw everything, and was ready for every emergency on 
land and sea—even though the air might be overlooked, 
Self-complacency could go no further than Mr. Asquith in 
his present mood, which can only serve to confirm the view 
that Democracy jeopardizes itself by putting the wrong 
men in the highest places and that our vital problem is 
how to secure Civilization against blind leaders of the blind. 

To read Mr. Asquith one might imagine. that Great 
Britain was under naval and military government prior 
to the war, and that if there was any lack of preparation 
it was exclusively the fault of our stupid sailors and soldiers, 
who never gave patriotic politicians a chance of appreciating 
national needs. Many of us have anticipated the moment 
when Responsible Statesmen would seek this escape from 
their impasse, and as history is usually written by civilians 
apt to swallow such legends, it may be that the historians 
of the Great War will take their cue from this special 
pleading. As we all know, in peace-time the British 
Admiralty and the British War Office are completely under 
the thumb of Downing Street, which not infrequently takes 
the precaution of appointing the “‘tamest’”’ men to be 
found in the Services to the highest official positions, though 
occasionally a Beresford upsets their calculations, in which 
case the Ministerial Press of whatever Party is in power 
is inspired to denounce ‘‘ the impossible demands of the 
Admiralty ” ; or, again, a Roberts is treated by the powers 
that be as though he were little better than a village idiot, 
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whose propositions are not worth refuting. What the 
oliticians prefer is some “ sailor-statesman’’ or some 
“soldier-statesman,” distrusted by his own_ profession, 
whom they exalt as a demigod and whom their newspapers 
boom because, “‘ being a statesman no less than a sailor” 
or “a statesman as well-as a soldier,” as the case may be, 
he will never ask for anything, or at any rate never press 
for anything, from the Cabinet which other statesmen— 
who are neither soldiers nor sailors—would find it incon- 
yenient to grant. 

Some of us remember the impertinent and not wholly 
unsuccessful effort of the German Emperor—which would 
have remained private but for an accident—in his capacity 
as a British Admiral, to still further reduce our inadequate 
Naval Estimates at a moment when Germany was going 
full speed ahead—and the miserable response from the 
invertebrates of Whitehall. Nevertheless, Mr. Asquith has 
the hardihood to inform his ignorant readers that “‘ There 
was not a single demand put forward by Lord Fisher, or, 
so far as I know, by those in superior command in the 
Army, in the years before the war, to which the Govern- 
ment did not give prompt consideration, and, in at least 
nine cases out of ten, full and effective assent.” Q.E.D. 
That gives us the measure of Mandarin mentality in relation 
to National Defence. The politicians, as all the world knows, 
nominate the heads of the Admiralty and the War Office, 
selecting either those whom they believe to be “ reasonable,” 
alias obsequious, or alternatively they inform those sailors 
and soldiers who are not also ‘“‘ statesmen” that any serious 
measures the latter may urge, whether at sea or on land 
or in the air, ‘‘ are altogether outside the range of practical 
politics—neither this Government nor any conceivable 
Government could or would entertain them.” They are 
reluctantly dropped. War comes. England, or rather, the 
British Government, as usual is unready, we are again within 
an ace of disaster owing to the wilful and wicked lack of 
prevision for some ‘‘irrepressible conflict,” and when, 
thanks to the superiority of our Fighting Men and no thanks 
to our Talking Men, the agony is ultimately over at the cost 
of the flower of our young manhood, and Britain emerges 
bruised, bleeding, crippled and almost bankrupt, the head 
talker smugly rounds upon the Army and Navy with a 
“Well, gentlemen, you are chiefly’to blame for any deficiency 
in pre-war preparation—the Government of the day gave 
you everything you demanded; if you wanted more, you 
should have asked for it. We did not refuse a single request 
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of the Admiralty and very few from the War Office.” 4 
more audacious essay in suppressio veri et suggestio falsi it 
would be hard to imagine. 

Although hesitating to say so in so many words, Mr, 
Asquith encourages us to infer that the contempt and ridicule 
officially poured upon Lord Roberts’s efforts—held up to 
public obloquy by Lord Haldane—was inspired by a con. 
sciousness that Lord Roberts’s plan, resting as it did on 
Home Defence, would not have provided the Army we 
needed for a great continental war. The Roberts Policy, 
we are told, was ‘‘ exhaustively investigated as far back 
as 1907-8 by a Sub-Committee of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence under my presidency, and was rejected by them 
upon grounds which were abundantly justified by the 
actual experience of the war.” Hzx-hypothesi, had Lord 
Roberts, instead of resting his case for Compulsory Service 
on Home Defence—the necessary foundation of any practical 
scheme of National Defence—advocated “ The nation in 
arms for foreign service,’ Mr. Asquith and Co. would have 
jumped at it! It was the paltriness, the insufficiency, the 
insularity of Lord Roberts’s proposals that repelled the 
intellectual giants of the Government, who were so absorbed 
in compiling that wonderful War Book—of which we hear 
so much without being given a glimpse of its contents 
—that they had no time either to organize the Navy for 
war or to think about the creation of an Army. Mr. Asquith 
admits that when war began—and in so doing he pronounces 
his own condemnation—British statesmanship had provided 
this country with a beggarly 6 Regular Divisions and 
14 Territorial Divisions (the latter substantially untrained 
and in no effective sense of the word Divisions), 26 all 
told, including those overseas. In two years the original 
handful was increased (through the chaos and dislocation 
of voluntary recruiting) to 42 Regular and 28 Territorial 
Divisions, a total of 71 if we include the Naval Division. 
It was evidently with the War Book plus Lord Haldane’s 
“clear thinking” that our wiseacres originally proposed 
to beat Germany to her knees. 

Instead of expressing any compunction at the plight 
to which Ministerial myopia had brought this country 
when the inevitable but “‘ unthinkable’? war came, Mr. 
Asquith positively purrs with satisfaction over the wonderful 
working of the ‘automatic machine” secreted in the 
War Book. No credit is given to the sailors and soldiers 
who, despite constant douches of cold water from Downing 
Street, had preserved our fleets and established an efficient, 
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if diminutive, Army. Mr. Asquith boasts that ‘‘ No sooner 
was the order for mobilization given—as it was on Monday, 
August 3rd, by Lord Haldane, under my instructions (for 
I was then still at the head of the War Office), than the 
finest and best-equipped military force that has ever left 
our ports was assembled without hitch or delay, and trans- 
ported across the Channel without even the most insignifi- 
cant personal or material loss.”” These notable achievements 
were small thanks to the initiative of the Prime Minister 
or the enthusiasm of his Cabinet, who, as usual, had waited 
to see until the twelfth hour. The timely movement of the 
British Fleet was dué to two men who had the nerve to 
present an emasculate Ministry with a fait accompli, namely, 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, then First Sea Lord, and Mr, 
Winston Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty. Prince 
Louis suggested the right thing to be done at the right 
moment, but had any other member of that particular 
Cabinet happened to be First Lord except Mr. Churchill, 
the suggestion would have been rejected as “ provocative ”’ 
to Germany and our ships would not have been at war 
stations. As it was, the Potsdam-cum-Pacifist faction who, 
pace Mr. Asquith, dominated his Cabinet were so outraged 
when informed of this wise precaution, that it is widely 
believed that but for Mr. Churchill’s intimation that he 
should resign were it revoked, Mr. Lloyd George and the 
Peace-at-any-Price Party might have opened the Channel 
to the enemy. Mr. Churchill may have committed an 
indiscretion in connection with this incident, if it be true 
that he telephoned on the subject to Prince Louis from 
the house of his too-intimate friend, Sir Edgar Speyer, 
at Cromer. 

The dispatch of our original Expeditionary Force to 
France is a no less dangerous topic for the Ministers of that 
day. Its creation was small thanks to them. Its departure 
was no thanks to them. But for the pressure of the Press, 
which forced Lord Kitchener, as War Minister, on a reluctant 
Cabinet, General French would not have been allowed 
to leave these shores until it was too late. Upon these 
and many kindred matters Mr. Asquith can, if he chooses, 
throw much needed light, so that the country may be allowed 
to distinguish between truth and falsehood, but he will 
be useless as a historian until he discards his present pose 
as an infallible, all-seeing statesman who shirked no duty 
and neglected no precaution that foresight could suggest. 
I have never thought or insinuated that he contemplated 
deserting France in 1914, or that, like Mr. Lloyd George, 
his Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was prepared to remain 
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an unmoved spectator of Germany’s assault on the Republic, 
to which, according to the latter’s public confession, the 
majority of that Cabinet would have reconciled themselves, 
but for the accident of the German invasion of Belgium. 
An earlier number of Pearson’s Magazine contained this 
sinister admission by Mr. Asquith’s former First-Lieutenant, 
to which the ex-Prime Minister’s particular attention is 
invited now that he rashly challenges Lord Esher’s state- 
ment that twelve of his colleagues favoured neutrality, 
This is what Mr. Lloyd George said (see Pearson’s Magazine, 
March 1915): “If Germany had been wise she would not 
have set foot on Belgian soil. The Liberal Government, 
then, would not have intervened. Germany made a grave 
mistake.”’ 


Mr. Asquith accuses Lord Esher of caricaturing Lord. 


Kitchener, but so far he has given us no justification for 
this criticism—a bald denial of demonstrable facts rarely 
carries any controversy very far. He likewise stigmatizes 
Lord Esher’s allegation concerning the Twelve “a pure 
fiction,” but according to Mr. Lloyd George “‘ most, if not 
all, of my colleagues”? thought as he did and would have 
left France to her fate had Germany attacked from the 
east instead of from the north. If there were twenty- 
three Ministers, it looks as though, so far from exaggerating 
the number of Pacifists @ outrance, Lord Esher had under- 
stated them. Men in close touch with the Cabinet so late 
as the morning of August 2nd (1914) reported it as being 
‘rotten,’ i.e. Defeatist, to the core. The painful conver- 
sations between Monsieur Paul Cambon, the French Ambas- 
sador in London, and our Foreign Minister, Sir Edward 
Grey (in whom the spirit was willing, though the flesh 
was weak), were published in an official White Paper at 
the time, so that all who ran might read. They established 
beyond a peradventure that until the crisis was so far 
advanced as to be irretrievable Sir Edward Grey, the Prime 
Minister, the First Lord of the Admiralty and Lord Crewe— 
who, there is reason to believe, were the only members of the 


Cabinet conscious where British Honour, British Interests, ] 


and British Duty lay—were in a negligible minority, unable 
to keep their end up against the overwhelming mass of 
Lloyd-Georgians, who were busily feeding the ‘‘ Progressive ” 
Press with the usual Dope. Some Ministers were probably 
intriguing with the unmitigated Von Kuhlmann (Councillor 
of the German Embassy and active on the British Press). 
On that epoch-making Sunday morning Monsieur Cambon 
called Sir Edward Grey’s attention not only to German 
threats to France and Russia, but likewise to German 
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violation of Belgian and Luxemburg neutrality, without, 
however, obtaining any response. As all the world knows, 
because our shame was officially promulgated, President 
Poincaré’s most moving personal appeal to the King the 
previous day was answered by a typical Ministerial docu- 
ment indicating “‘ Wait and See” as the British policy, 
even when the skies were falling. Monsieur Poincaré 
described the menacing attitude of Germany, which he 
contrasted with the moderation of France, who was calm, 
though conscious that it was “the eve of the most terrible 
events.’ All the information indicated ‘‘ that war would 
be inevitable if Germany were convinced that the British 
Government would not intervene in a conflict in which 
France might be engaged.”’ But if, “‘on the other hand, 
Germany were convinced that the Entente Cordiale would be 
affirmed, in case of need, there would be the greatest chance 
that peace would remain unbroken.’’ Monsieur Poincaré 
told the King frankly that in his judgment “‘ on the language 
and the action of the British Government . . . henceforward 
the last chances of a peaceful settlement depend.” Mr. 


Asquith, in penning his latest impressions of events in 


1914, has evidently forgotten much of the contemporary 
evidence, or has anyhow overlooked the fact that sufficient 
has been published to prevent the public from swallowing 
the legend that all was for the best under the best of all 
possible governments. 

In truth, Ministers had cravenly informed their Party 
that Britain was under no obligation whatsoever to support 
France against German aggression, however wanton—these 
lamentable and repeated declarations were unquestion- 
ably a factor in convincing the Berlin Government that 
the psychological moment had arrived for the Pan-German- 
ization of Europe. That the Pacifists of Downing Street 
would not move while the Mailed Fist smashed France 
was an idée five with the Kaiser and his entourage. No one 
knows this better than Mr. Asquith, who, two years after- 
wards, cited it in proof of German stupidity at the Queen’s 
Hall (August 4, 1916): 


Two years ago, in the week or the weeks which preceded the outbreak 
of war, as has more than once been pointed out, Germany was the victim of 
a double delusion. She was absolutely certain that, whatever we here might 
do or say in the way of protest, we should never join France or Russia in arms. 


Does our Prime Minister of 1908 to 1916 bear no re- 
sponsibility for this extraordinary German delusion? Mr. 
Asquith, be it remembered, held unchallenged power in 
this country for six years before the war. He was the 
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arbiter of our Foreign Policy, which became the monopol 
of the Liberal Imperialist Triumvirate (Mr. Asquith, Sir 
Edward Grey, Lord Haldane). When and where did he 
or any other British Minister intimate to Germany that 
unprovoked attack on France would bring this country 
into the field? The answer is ‘“ Never.’ Nor were an 
preparations made to meet German aggression, although 
Mr. Asquith has told us that our Government had learnt 
in 1912 that Germany aimed at the domination of Europe, 
There had been abortive negotiations for an Anglo-German 
political agreement, which failed because Germany made it 
plain that aggression was her policy. In Mr. Asquith’s 
words (Cardiff, October 2, 1914): 


They (the Germans) asked us—to put it quite plainly—they asked us for 
a free hand so far as we were concerned if, and when, they selected the oppor. 
tunity to overbear, to dominate the European world. 


Surely it is sometimes permissible to believe what our 
statesmen tell us. They must occasionally deviate into 
accuracy. Mr. Asquith undoubtedly spoke the truth— 
however indiscreetly from his own standpoint—in declaring 
that his Government had had at least two years’ plain 
warning that Germany meant mischief. How did Ministers 
spend their breathing-time ? In Parliamentary jangling, in 
political tactics, in class warfare, in ignoring national defence, 
in ridiculing Lord Roberts, in Home Rule, in squabbles 
with suffragettes—generally, in “‘making the world safe 
for democracy”? by declaring war to be “ unthinkable.” 
‘** Agadir’ should have opened the blindest eyes to German 
policy and purposes, but Agadir was merely made a pretext 
for weakening the Entente with France, for ignoble overtures 
to Berlin and for slobbering speeches about the “ spiritual 
home” of the translator of Schopenhauer. Meanwhile the 
German garrison in our midst mobilized on behalf of 
the Fatherland, and remained mobilized until the outbreak 
of war—when it partially demobilized to save its own skin, 
but was remobilized on Armistice Day and has controlled 
Coalition policy ever since. Our German garrison is as 
active to-day as it was when such snakes in the grass as 
Sir Edgar Speyer had the run of No. 10 Downing Street 
and commanded the confidence, the esteem and affection 
of the Prime ‘Minister. 

The Asquith Government remained paralysed during 
the dangerous days Germany was completing her preparations 
for annihilating France preparatory to destroying Britain 
and dominating the world. Mr. Asquith cannot inde- 
finitely conceal the facts of the Black Week, as regards 
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which his reputation has suffered severely, and it may be 
unjustly, because, though he had refused to face a glaring 
danger and allowed his Government to drift to disaster 
and his Party and his country to remain in a Fools’ Paradise 
—when the crisis actually arrived he was among the micro- 
scopic minority of Ministers anxious to do the right thing. 
Unfortunately his intellectual inertia and aversion to decision 
had almost robbed the premiership of authority. There is 
no reason whatsoever he should not now make a clean 
breast of it all and afford the country an insight into the 
difficulties that beset him and constrained his Cabinet 
to pursue a course that gave Peace no ghost of a chance. 
It is the Bernhardis of Pacifism that play into the hands 
of the Bernhardis of ‘“ Militarism’’ and make avoidable 
wars inevitable by tempting the aggressor to action which 
even Pacifists cannot stomach. 

There were, however, not a few men in that Government 
who would have stomached anything—Belgium annexed 
by Germany, France shattered and dismembered, Paris 
razed to the ground, Calais a submarine base. Their 
attitude was faithfully reflected in the Manchester Guardian 
and the Daily News at the crisis of the crisis. These organs 
were in intimate touch with the Lloyd-Georgians, who 
were working overtime behind the scenes in the same sense. 
Belgium, as we know, ultimately provided the raft to which 
our shivering and drowning Mandarins clung. The Cob- 
denite Press remained as indifferent to the fate of Belgium 
as to that of France. Throughout the hectic week ending on 
August Ist these inspired journals daily expressed the opinions 
of the predominant section of the Cabinet, but they were 
slower than these nimble politicians in executing their 
rigntabout—quick change artists like Mr. Lloyd George 
frequently leave their confederates behind—and continued, 
even after their partisans in Downing Street had jumped with 
the cat, to spout the decadent rubbish which but a day 
or two earlier would have represented the standpoint of 
“Responsible Statesmen.” The moral plight of the Radical 
party, as revealed in such utterances, helps us to appreciate 
Mr. Asquith’s difficulty in persuading his colleagues of the 
Manchester School to toe the line. The Daily News was 
preaching neutrality after Sir Edward Grey’s fateful pro- 
nouncement of August 3rd. When neutrality was no longer 
the Liberal policy, the Daily News declared (August 4th) : 


Ii we remained neutral we should be, from the commercial point of view, 
in precisely the same position as the United States. We should be able to 
trade with all the belligerents (so far as the war allows of trade with them) ; 
we should be able to capture the bulk of their trade in neutral markets ; we 
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should keep our expenditure down; we should keep out of debt ; we should 
have healthy finances. 


Three days earlier the egregious A. G. G. had _ bleated 
thus in the same journal: 


Where in the wide world do our interests clash with those of Germany ? 
Nowhere. . . . If the British Government does this [i.e. remains neutral] 
it will do the greatest service to humanity in history. If it does not do it, 
it will have brought the greatest curse to humanity in history. 


Lancashire prides itself on saying to-day what England 
will think to-morrow. Not so the Manchester Guardian, 
which once more remained behind the times. In a leading 
article on the actual day of the outbreak of war this 
wonderful paper declared : 


The miscalculations of the German General Staff of Germany’s interests, 
however great, would not justify the miscalculation by English Ministers of 
British interests. Nor shall we repair the violation of Belgian neutrality by 
violating the neutrality of England. 


Again one may ask whether Mr. Asquith, the great Party 
Leader and Prime Minister, bears no blame for this appalling 
attitude of the Party Press. These journals might reply 
that they were not writing much greater rubbish than the 
Liberal Lord Chancellor, Lord Haldane, had talked for the 
previous two years. He had stumped the country and 
even crossed the ocean to proclaim the virtues and the 
innocuousness of German Government and German People. 
He had solemnly informed a meeting at Montreal (September 
1, 1913), “‘ The barbarism which once looked to conquest 
and the waging of successful war as the main object of 
statesmanship seems as though it were passing away.” 
Nor did he hesitate to inform an unsophisticated London 
audience two months later, ‘“‘ He could assure the meeting 
that the Continental Chiefs of Staff were mostly rational 
persons who were much less keen over the invasion of other 
countries than some people among us supposed” (Novem- 
ber 24, 1913). Actually at the opening of the very year 
which witnessed the most colossal war in human history, 
the man on whose judgment in International affairs the 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister most relied thus 
diagnosed the situation confronting us: 


Europe was an armed camp, but an armed camp in which peace not only 
prevailed, but in which the indications were that there was a far greater prospect 
of peace than ever there was before. No one wanted war. (Lord Haldane at 
Holborn, January 15, 1914.) 


Such was the wisdom of the Pundit who bad presumed 
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to deride Lord Roberts, who was thus admonished at an 
Righty Club Dinner in London (November 29, 1912): 


. What he [Lord Haldane] missed in Lord Roberts of to-day was just that 
understanding of the point of view of the seaman and of the statesman which 
was absolutely vital if they were to make a proper military organization. 


How our country survives under such auspices is the 
mystery of mysteries. 

Considering that not a single Ministerial journal, either 
in the Metropolis or the Provinces, had so much as hinted 
at the necessity of Britain’s supporting France—the West- 
minster Gazette sitting on the accustomed fence editorially, 
while its correspondence columns were submerged in Pacifism 
—while all those I have read were actively, if not rabidly, 
pro-German, it were idle for Mr. Asquith or for anyone 
else to represent the situation in 1914 as being totally 
different to what it was. The Government wobbled into 
war. Messrs. Lloyd George & Co. found salvation at the 
twelfth hour in Belgium, but it was not Belgium that kept 
the Twelve, or more, Pacifists in their places and prevented 
a substantial split in the Cabinet. It was a little note from 
Mr. Bonar Law—then Leader of the Unionist Party—which 
Mr. Asquith ungratefully overlooks. At the time he deemed 
it a very godsend, because it enabled him to whisper the 
blessed word ‘‘ Coalition ’’—not then “ blown upon ”’—among 
the recalcitrants with magical effects. Only Lord Morley 
and Mr. John Burns resigned. The ruck of the Pacifists 
and Potsdammers opted for Office and War, the moment 
they realized that the only other alternative was Opposition. 
Mr. Bonar Law’s communication—brought by Lord Lans- 
downe’s car to Downing Street from West Kensington— 
when funk was in full flood, not only saved Mr. Asquith’s 
Government, a relatively small afiair, but equally the 
honour of England, for the reason that it did not contain 
the word “Belgium,” and therefore cut the ground from 
under the feet of Mr. Lloyd George, who is working seven 
years afterwards to cripple the noble nation he would have 
betrayed had he dared in 1914. 

August 2, 1914. 


Dear Mr. Asquitu,—Lord Lansdowne and I feel it our duty to inform 
you that in our opinion, as well as in that of all the colleagues whom we have 
beon able to consult, it would be fatal to the honour and security of the United 
Kingdom to hesitate in supporting France and Russia at the present juncture, 
and we offer our unhesitating support to the Government in any measures 
they may consider necessary for that object. 

Yours very truly, 
A. Bonar Law. 


~L, J, Maxse 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[The following correspondence speaks for itself, but it is necessary to add that 
the name of the journal is left in blank not through fear of a libel action, 
but simply because its advertising department adopted the curious course 
of marking its amazing communications “Private and Confidential.’ 
The episode is symptomatic of the present moral of a large section of 
our Press.—Epiror N.R.] 


THE STRANGE STORY OF AN ADVERTISEMENT 


To THE EpiIToR oF THE National Review. 


Tupor PLacr, THE GREEN, 
RicHMOND-ON-THAMES, 
November 21, 1921. 

S1r,— 

My son, Major G, L. Compton-Smith, D.8.0., of the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, having served with distinction in France throughout 
the war and having been twice wounded, was kidnapped by Sinn Feiners 
on April 16th last. 

There can be no doubt that he was shot in cold blood, whilst a prisoner 
in their hands, prior to May Ist. 

Since the Chief Secretary for Ireland had personally expressed to 
me the deepest sympathy, and had assured me that everything possible 
should be done to bring the murderers to justice, I wrote to him 
on September 17th: “Is it not a fact that you have ordered the 
military and/or police authorities to desist from their quest of the 
criminals ” 

No answer having been given to this question or to the letter in which 
it was embodied, I proposed to insert the advertisement which appears 
below in The ——. 

The enclosed correspondence which followed speaks for itself ond 
seems worthy of the consideration of all fair-minded Englishmen. 

I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. Compton-SMITH 


ADVERTISEMENT TENDERED TO 7'he —— 


£500 Rewarp.—Major G. L. Compton-Smith, D.S.0., of the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, who was kidnapped on the 16th April last, is believed 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland to have been “ foully murdered ”’ by 
Sinn Feiners. The above Reward has been offered with the Chief 
Secretary’s approval by the Father of the Murdered Officer for such 


information as will secure the apprehension and conviction of the | 


Murderers, and the same will be paid in due course by William 
Compton-Smith at the London County Westminster & Parr’s Bank, 
Ltd., Temple Bar. 


This advertisement appeared in the Morning Post, October 18, 1921. 
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The ——, 
Lonpon, E.C. 4, 
October 18, 1921. 
Private and Confidential. 


W. Compton-SmitH, EsqQ., 
TuporR Pace, RICHMOND GREEN, 
SURREY. 


DeaR SIR,— 
We regret we are unable to accept for insertion in The —— 
your advertisement commencing “‘ £500 Reward.” 
Yours faithfully, 
CHIEF CLERK, 
Advertisement Dept. 


Tupor Puace, THE GREEN, 
RICHMOND-ON-THAMES, 
October 19, 1921. 

DEAR SIR,— 

1 am in receipt of yours of the 18th inst. I do not understand 
why your note should be treated as “ Private and Confidential.” Its 
subject is of public interest as well as of the intensest private concern, 
and I propose so to deal with it. 

The invites the public to advertise in its columns for payment, 
and on Monday, as one of the public thus invited, I accepted the invita- 
tion and instructed you to insert my advertisement on the front page 
of your issue on Tuesday for your usual charge. 

The contract was therefore complete, subject only to the right of 
The to reject the advertisement if it contained statements which 
were false. 

My advertisement contained two statements which indeed made it 
unusual :— 


1. That my son “is believed by the Chief Secretary for Ireland to 
have been ‘foully murdered’ by Sinn Feiners ”’ ; 

2. That the reward “has been offered with the Chief Secretary’s 
approval.” 


Whilst calling on Monday, I offered to verify both these statements— 
I said that ‘‘ foully murdered ’”’ was the language of the Chief Secretary 
himself, as recorded in Hansard under date June Ist, and that I had 
correspondence in my pocket establishing the Chief Secretary’s approval. 
During the afternoon, whilst in the Temple, I again, upon the telephone, 
offered to verify these statements and to come down to The office 
to do so. As you did not take these opportunities of testing them, the 
statements must be taken to be true. 

Since the principles of ordinary commercial morality are as binding 
on The —— as upon humbler traders, you are not entitled to back out 
of a contract on your own mere volition and without a valid reason, 
and therefore I venture to ask you specifically to mention what that ° 
reason, if any, may be. 


Yours faithfully, 
Wm. ComptTon-SMITH 


THE CHIEF CLERK, 
Advertisement Department, The ——. 
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The ——, 
Lonpvon, E.C. 4,’ 
October 20, 1921, 
Private and Confidential. 
W. Compton-SmitH, EsqQ., 
Tupor PLAcE, RICHMOND GREEN, 
SURREY. 


Dear Sir,— 

In reply to your letter of the 19th inst. I would remind you 
that at our interview on the subject of your proposed advertisement 
I informed you that the matter would be submitted to the Management 
for acceptance or otherwise. 

Their decision was conveyed to you in my letter of the 18th inst, 
Yours faithfully, 
CHIEF CLERK, 
Advertisement Dept. 


Tupor THE GREEN, 
RICHMOND-ON THAMES, 
October 21, 1921. 

Dear Sir,— 

I will imitate the brevity, but not the want of candour, of yours 
of the 20th inst. 

To be perfectly frank, I chose to accept your invitation to the public, 
made in print, without qualification, to advertise in your columns because, 
whereas The —— is, of course, at liberty to reject a letter without reason 
given, it is not entitled to refuse a proper advertisement tendered and 
to be paid for in ordinary course. 

Jt is true that you said you would submit the advertisement to your 
legal adviser, but he had no right to advise its rejection without cause. 
T can understand that you shrink from expressing the cause of rejection 
in writing. 

It is sulficiently obvious. The Chief Secretary said of my son, “‘ He is 
dead : done to death by Sinn Fein murderers ” (Hansard, 5th Series 142, 
p. 1190). It would, indeed, not look well in writing if The were 
explicitly to say that my advertisement was indelicate and might offend 
the fastidious sensitiveness of these same Sinn Feiners with whom the 
same Chief Secretary is now fraternizing at Whitehall. It is indeed 
sad to think that The ——, which used to be the Palladium of truth 


and justice, should now lend itself to the ignoble efforts which are being. 


made, in order to mislead the public, to conceal the first, and, in my own 
peculiar case to deny justice, the fundamental and elementary right of 
a British subject, to 
Yours faithfully, 
Wm. Compron-SmitH 


Tue Curer CLERK, 
Advertisement Department, The —— 
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